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MODERN ENGLISH POETRY (1890—1930) 

BY 

BHAWi^LNI SHANKAR 

In the year oif Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, the solemn 
strains of Mr. Kipling’s Recessional came like the music 
of a death-song. People had been “ drunk with the sight 
of power,” but 

“Par called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire : 

Lo, all our pomip of yesterday 

Is one with Mnevah and Tyre.” 

A great age was passing away. It had known much, 
and, therefore, suffered much. Thought had traversed 
new grounds. Science had contributed to the comfort of 
man — ^and to the discomfort of his soul. Eeligion had 
brought in terrible heart-wrenchinga. In literature the 
age had been as rich as various. It had known the 
cataclysmic apostrophies of Carlyle and the noble dithy- 
rambics of Eiuskin, the humanitarian laughter of Dickens 
and the pungent dissertations of Thackeray. Mighty 
cataracts of eloquence had flowed through the Parlia- 
ment. The exquisite cadences of Tennyson had soothed 
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the Victorians in moments of their unbearable heartaches. 
Many of them found the metaphysical giotesquerie of 
Browning a pleasant escape— -or distraction — from life. 
There were lesser luminaries .p^st number. 

/ " I 

The year 1890 isr a convenient year in the literary 
history of England. About "this year a group of younger 
people came into prominence. They were discontented with 
— ^well, they could not exactly say. Only something had 
been wrong somewhere; and, very wrong indeed! Some- 
thing grave, something solemn hung over them like 
miasma. A Frenchman spoke irreverently of “ the 
musty virtues and moth-eaten chastities ” of their elders. 
They turned to the French Decadents and imitated them. 
Truth and Art? That was the shibboleth of a past 
age, they thought. Aubrey Beardsley and Oscar Wilde 
started a new fashion in art — gestheticism. Wilde pro- 
tested against the decay of the art of lying. Walter 
Pater and John Addington Symonds — ^they said, Beauty 
quickens the pulsations of life. Why not intensify life- 
life that is so fleetingi — by bringing it under the influence 
of Beauty? A Rhymers’ Club was formed. Arthur 
Symons, Ernest DawH<%, Lionel Johnson, and others wrote 
for it.. Urban dism;^ation, flashy wit, and a conven- 
tional imagery of roses, lilies, scents, characterised their 
poetry. They suffered from etimii and so did not scruple 
to drink heavily. 

“ I have forgot ' much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
S’lung roses, roses, riotously 'with' the throng. 

Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 

But I was d^olat^' and sick of an old passion. 

Yea, all the UnSb, because the dance was long; 

” I have been faithft^^ thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
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I cried for madder music, and for stronger wine, 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion. 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 

I have been faithful tO' thee, Cynara! in my fashion.” 

— Ernest D&w&on - Nm Siim Qttalis Eram 
bonoe suh regno Gynafae. 
This is the “ music of sadness, ”Mthe only kind of music 
Dawson knew. {Aldoiis Huxley^ 

The Celtic Revival started with a definite programme 
for national regeneration. In a then famous controversy 
with “ John Eglinton ” (W. K. Magee), Mr. William 
Butler Yeats declared : 

“ I believe that all men will more and more reject 
the opinion that poetry is a ‘ criticism' of life ’ and be 
more and more convinced that ft is a revelation of hidden 
life.” 

The poet became a mystic. He adopted symbolism 
to “ reveal the hidden life,” the Infinite beyond the finite. 
Mr. Yeats and his compatriot Heorge Russel) 

came under the influence of the French Symbolists, of 
Maurice Maeterlink specially, and Ibsen and Blake and 
Shelley. Their poetry became elfish and eerie. A lan- 
guorous melancholy and a mystic yearning of the soul, a 
sense of haimting sweetness characterise their works. 

Mr. Yeats and “ A. E.” had a host of imitators 
in whom symbolism degenerated into mannerism 
and poetic imagery and diction became stultified. 
Stephen Phillips distinguished himself for deep pathos 
and tenderness : 

“ The half of music, I have heard men say. 

Is, to have grieved.” 


— Maryessa, 
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and Francis Thompson for the gorgeousness of colour and 
imagery; 

“ Across the margent of the world I fled, 

/ And troubled the gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their chang’d bars; 

Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the 

' moon.” 

— The Hoiind of Heaven. 

John Davidson’s poetry serv^ 'as “tonic for extreme 
Celticism and for pseudo-Parisian decadence alike.” Sir 
'William Watson’s polished diction and epigrammatic 
style and his deep sympathy have made him famous for 
finished critical poetry of high order. 

Dr. Robert Bridges with his robust English 
temper ^owedi that f redness of form could be achieved 
without exotic imagery or theme.- In his lyrics he attain- 
ed an almc^t Anglo-Saxon simplicity: 

“ I will not let thee go — 

I hold thee by too many bands 
Thou say^t farewell, and lo! 

I have thee by the hands, 

And will not let thee go.” 

But in spite of the purity of his art his thought has chilled 
Beauty into Truth as Keats’ love had enlivened Truth into 
Beauty! , 

In 1896 Mr. A. E. Housman published ^ Shropshire 
Lad.. Its dormant yet virile pessimism came as a curi- 
ous contrast to the “ hen-pecked ” philcsophy of Tenny- 
son and the icrazy energy of Browning, even to the anathe- 
matizing indignation Thomas Hardy, Its pessimism 
was deeper and more |)b%nant, because more human, than 
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the pessimism oif Matthew Arnold (or even of James 
Thomson) which only counted the loss of spiritual values. 
Never before had the inevitable tragedy of every-day life 
found such utterance in poetry. The tense intensity, the 
chiselled diction and the classical restraint of Mr.\]E[ous- 
man have made his lyrics unbearably powerful. The 
poet’s vision is full of catastrophic gloom : 

“ Now, hollow fires burn out to black, 

And lights are guttering low : 

Square your shoulders, lift your pack. 

And leave your friends and go. 

Oh, never fear, man, nought’s to dread, 

Look not left nor right : 

In all the endless road you tread 
There’s nothing but the night.” 

— LZ. 

and of disenchantment from life : 

“Dust is your wages^ son of sorrow 

But men may come to worse than dust.” 

—XLIV. 

and of disenchantment from men : 

“ ... I see 

In many an eye that measuresi me 
The mortal sickness .■'of a mind 
Too unhappy to be kind. 

Undone with misery, all they can 
Is to hate their fellow-man; 

And tiU they drop they needs must still 
Look at you and wish you ill.” , 
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II 

The poets of the twentieth century have been classi- 
fied into various groupa There are those who led the 
Edwardian reaction — G. K. Chesterton, Hillaire Belloc, 
John jMasefieW, Wilfrid 'Gibson, W. J. Turner, lolo A. 
Williams. There are the Georgians— Eupert Brooke, 
Walter de la Mare, Ealph Hodgson, James Stephens, John 
Freeman, James Elroy Flecker, Julian Grenfell, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Laurence Binyon, Gordon Bottomley, John 
Drinkwater, Harold MO'Uro, Edward Marsh, J. C. Squire, 
Edward Shanks;— the Imagists like H (ilda) D (olittle) 
and F. S. Flint and (at one time) Eichard Aldington;— 
nature poets like W. H. Davies, Edmund Blunden, Ed- 
ward Thomas; — the traditionalists like Bridges, Yeats, 
Kipling and Thomas Hardy; — the experimentalists like 
Eobert Graves, Edith, Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell, T. 
S. Eliot, E. E. CummiifeSj—fhe War poets C. H. Sorley, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfrid Owen, Eobert Mchols. And 
yet there are the Exotics, the Fantastics, the Impression- 
ists, the Eealists, the wfis libr'ists, the Wheels, groups. 
These labels are good for the polemics of poetical coteries; 
and we shall rather discuss tjhe tendencies of contem- 
porary poetry than ,,|,|he poetic theories and personal 
characteristics of different cliques or leaders of fashion! 
The eddies of currents and cross-currents of caprice and 
theory should not make us forgetful of the fact that there 
are deeper springs of ii^try as vital and perennial as 
ever. '??? 

III 

With the progre^ of time a reshuffling of the poetic 
values — and, inde^, of all values — ^becomes necessary. 
When it is done d4i)b^ately it is called “ revolt.” A re- 
volt without a oons^H^ve programme brings death or 
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decadence; but with it, it is a sign of progress. In its 
initial violence, it may bring temporary confusion and 
even chaos. Ultimately it restores the pendulum to its 
normal swing. 

Modern poetry is the poetry of revolt. ^ It had to be 
so. In the nineteenth century, “ poetic vocabulary had 
been drained to its lees.” {Hatdld Monro.) The leaven 
of romance was already crusting into social philosophy, 
into democracy, and humanitarianism and propaganda! 
The revolt was not purposeless.. The language had to be 
rejuvenated. The range of poetic subject-matter had 
to be widened. And yet the revolt must travail amidst 
an'gry protests and loud wailings. Mr. Alfred Noyes 
spoke of “ a general flood of half-educated mediocrity.” 
{Asfects of 'Modem Poot'iy.) Mr. Eoy Gampbell describ- 
ed modern poetry as “ an epidemic of intellectual and 
emotional diarrhoea.” {Scrutinies, Mol. 1) Mr. Gilbert 
Armitage in the sec*ond volume of Scmtinies (1931) which 
is free from the critical vitriol of its predecessor explain- 
ed that “ the timidity, the effort, the querulousnese, the 
thinness of all the best modern poetry ” was due to a 
“ sterile dualism ” in the poet, to a “ fissure within him- 
self ” that corresponds to “ the fissure between him and 
his society.” 

It is true much of modern poetry is experimental 
and, as such, has only an ephemeral value. Much of its 
eccentricity is symptomatic of a desire for change and 
freshness. Tenuity of thought or puerility of effort is 
not the characteristic of any one age. It is of all ages. 
The so-called lack of scholarship among modern poets, 
and the consequent lack of a capacity for sustained 
thought are a popular fallacy. Mr. Abercrombie’s lyric 
impulse is restrained by his intellectuality. Mr. Hous- 
man’s polished diction owes much to his classical train- 
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ing. Hardy has fused thought with architectural unity 
even in his shorter lyrics. Dr. Bridges had a most 
thorough knowledge of English prosody and is the author 
of a poem which has been compared to Lucretius’ De 
Rerum Natu/ra. Mr. Edmund Blunden is an authority 
on the nineteenth century literary history. Erudition is 
the m^ost besetting sin of iMr. T. S. Eliot. The versatility 
of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Hillaire Belloc and Mr. 
J. C. Squire and the deep critical insight of Mr. Edward 
Shanks, Mr. John Drinkwater, Sir Henry Newbolt, and 
Mr. lolo A. Williams are proof enough of the learning 
and scholarship of the modern poets. 

IV 

The poetry of today has a deeper sense of the tragedy 
of everyday life. M. Maurice Maeterlink spoke of “ a 
tragic element in the life of every day that is far more 
real, far more penetrating, far more akin to the true self 
that' is in us than the tragedy that lies in great adven- 
ture.” {Treasures of the Mumble) It is not the remote 
tragedy of “ great adventure ” that moves the modern 
poet.; He is not interested in the fate of kings, princes 
and prelates, and he chooses to sing 

“ Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the 

rain and the cold.” 

He, the modern poet, asks : 

“ . . . how shall we turn to little things 
And listen to the birds and winds and streams 
Made holy by their dreams, 

f- Nor feel the heart-break in the heart of things?” 

— W. W. Gibson: Lament. 
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Life is futile ; 

“ My good life 

And what good has my goodness been to me ? 

You show me that! Somehow show me that!' 

A caterpillar munching a cabbage hehrt. 

V ' * ■ * *■ .' * • 

A crawling caterpillar eating his life 

In a deaf-dark — that’s my gain of goodness! ” 

— ^Lascelles Abercrombie : The End of the 

;WM. 

Even love that “ at the budding looks so sweet ” “ all 
goes crumble into dust ” : 

“ Love isf a flame to burn out human wills, 

Love is a flame to set the will on fire, 

Love is a flame to cheat men into mire.” 

—Masefield; The Wddow of the Bye Street. 

Such bitterness, such disenchantment from life, such a 
poignant “ sense of tears in things human ” you will not 
find in the poetry of another age. 

V 

And yet the modern poet’s philosophy is not a philo- 
sophy of despair. He does not in all moods sing the psalm 
of death. He sees life square and sees it whole. He is 
afraid neither oif the real nor of the romantic. Only he 
refuses to look at life through the spectacles of romance 
and to accept that the only true poetic vision. Under 
the stress of civilisation and social expansion at the cost 
of individual liberty, it is not possible to treat life a^ a 
gala day. “ Life is a long headache in a noisy street.” 
To effect an imaginative escape in a world of romance, 
P. 2 
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in an ivory tower of dreams is, the modern poet thinks, 
unworthy of him. He feels -the thud of life and that 
mysterious urge to unfold its infinite beauty. He will 
not whip himself into a fine, ethereal emotion if that 
means a flight from life. Art for him is a pursuit of, 
not an escape from, life. He is not tied to it. He is 
intensely, passionately faithful to it. He is sincere, pain- 
fully sincere., In the world he finds golden sunshine, and 
specks of dust, infinite gloom, and stench, triviality and 
laughter and poor folk, and railway trains and flowers, 
loves, and men and beasts, decay — ^an, infinity of things. 
In this world of a bewildering chaos of things he makes 
5iis quest of beauty. 

“ There are common and sordid things,” Rupert 
Brooke wrote, “ there are common and sordid things that 
may suddenly bring all tragedy, or at least the brutality 
of actual elmotions to you. I rather grasp reiievedly at 
them after I have beaten vain hands in the rosy mists of 
poet’s experiences.” That was the new apostle of beauty 
speaking, the great lover who has loved all things and 
would write their names “ Golden for ever, eagles, crying 
flames ...” 

“ These I have loved: 

plates and cups, clean gleaming 
Ringed with blue lines: and feathery, faery dust; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamp light; the strong crust. 
Of friendly bread, and many tasting food; 
Rainbows; and, ^ blue bitter-smoke of wood;” 

and also 

. . . the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
r Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets , . 

—The Great Love^. 
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Brooke’s unconveationality and iconoclasm in the 
pursuit of beanty w^ere combined with deep intensity of ■ 
feeling and rare intellectual vigour. 

James Elroy Flecker — ^tbat “ exquisite creator of 
material loveliness ” (as Eugene Mason called him'),— once 
said: “ It is not the poet’s business to save man’s soul, 
but to make it worth saving.” Beauty makes it worth 
saving. Flecker has recreated in his poetry the splendour 
of the East. Whaf can excel the gorgeous imagery and 
the rich sense of colour of OM the haunting pathos 

of Tallin, the warmth, the sensuousness, the fatalism 
of The GaMen Jaurney to Samarkand, or the sheer bar- 
baric passion of the Queen’s Song V 

“Had I the power 

To Midas given of old 
To touch a flower 

And leave the petals gold 
I then might touch thy face. 

Delightful boy, 

And leave a metal grace, 

A graven joy. 

Thus would I slay — 

Ah, desperate device ! 

The vital day 

That trembles in thine eyes, 

And let the red lips close 
Which sang so well. 

And drive away the rose 
To leave a shell.” 
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If Brooke and Flecker were fascinated by the beauty 
of “ the visible i and fleeting universe,” Mr. Masefield bas 
moments of deeper/ insight without any of their deep and 
intense passion ; 

“ For ©ut of love and seeing 
Beauty herself has being, 

Beauty our queen; 

Who with calm spirit guards us 
And with dear love rewards us 
In courts for ever green.” 

^ — The Eye and the Object . 

Dr. Bobert Bridges has attempted in his Testament of 
Beanty a most ambitious and philosophical interpretation 
of Beauty, Beauty in its spiritual and eternal aspect : 

“ What is Beauty f saith my suffering then . . . 

Beauty is the highest of all these occult influences, 
the quality of appearancesi that thru the sense 
wakeneth spiritual emotion in the mind of man.” 

— Book II, U. 840 — 44. 

And 

“ Beauty, the eternal Spouse of the wisdom of God 
and Angel of his Presence thru’ all creation, 
fashioning her new love-realm in the mind of man, 
attempteth every mortal child with influences 
of her divine supremacy.” 

—Book TV, 11. 1—5. 


VI 

r With the advance/ of science and industry poetry does 
not n^ssarily decline. In spite of the growing mecha- 
nisation of the world, the modern poet has lost neither 
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his sensitiveness nor his impressionability. The heavy 
thud of ’bus traffic, the creaking of tramcars, the rattl- 
ing noise of railway trains— they may not be good 
poetically, and yet they have left their impress on modern 
poetry. Kenneth Ashley’s Goods Train , at Night is 
superb for its fusion of realism and romance. John 
Davidson’s Song of the Train is wdll known. And there 
The Ballad of a Motoo' ’Bm he^miXTig: 

“ You get in at Ludgate Circus, 

IWhere in regiments they stand, 

All throbbing underneath the Bridge, 

And pointing to the Strand — 

All pageantry with colours, 

'All poetry with words, 

Wait lihose blazened motor ’buses 
In their fiercely panting herds.” 

—Sheila Ka/ye-Smiih 

Or read IVIr. Drinkwater’s lYiTMfw? ” ; 

“ And when the tramway down the hill 
Across the cobbles moans and sings, 

There is about my window sill 

The tumult of a thousand wings.” 

Modern Industrialism has found its own laureate — 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson. Originally he- wrote on conven- 
tional subjects of romance till social oonaciousness deep- 
ened in him. Humanity became his new ideal, “ human- 
ity ” as Miss Sturgeon says, “ at bay and splendidly 
fighting.” He saw the pathos and poignancy of the 
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modern industrial life, of the struggling, striving, suffer- 
ing poor. . He saw 

“ All life moving to one measure — 

Daily bread, daily bread — ■ 

Bread of life and bread of labour 
Bread of bitterness and bread of sorrow, 
Hand-to-mouth and no to-morrow. 

Dearth for housemate, death for neighbour.” 

— Fpom Holiday. 

Mr. Gibson has been called the Hogarth of contemporary 
life representing the deadening specialisation of the 
twentieth century. (A. C. Ward; Tiventieth Centv/ry 
Literature.) But he sings of the brave heroic struggle 
and triumph of the toan whom you could hear 

“ . . . singing in the pit, 

As if his heart knew nought of it, 

And life was nothing but a song ” 

— Money. 

and of the pride of the poor folk, 

“ . . . for the p||de 
Of poor folk, who can understand? ” 

— Money. 

He has exalted the sorrow of the individual. For the 
poor his sorrow is asi great and as full of tragedy as a 
king's is for him. Mr. Gibson spoke of an old worn-out 
hag who “ bartered blossoms for a bed ” : 

^ “ The last oath, muttered, the last pint drained deep. 
She will sink, as Cleopatra sank, to sleep.” 

' ' -/'Mk ' ' ^ — Geraniums. 
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'.VII ■■ 

The smoke and the murkiness, the dtist and the hurry 
of the modern world have not destroyed man’s joy in 
nature : 

“ Wihat is this life if, full of c3,re, 

We have no time to stand and stare I ” 

— W. H. Davies: 

A .deep love of, and delight in nature are characteristic 
of modern poetry. It is not the spiritual or emotional 
life of nature that fascinates the modern poet but only 
the simple charm and poetry of her outward life,— of 
flowers, birds, wind, country-side.', He does not “ inter- 
pret ” nature or her invisible spirit. He revels in the 
mere sight of her„ He is sensitive and observant, though 
careless of scientific precision, and he writes of her with 
a rare freshness and vividness. Dr. Bridges has sung 
of the loveliness of English scenes and scenery, of 

“ King-cup and Fleur-de-lys 

Upon the marsh to meet 
With comfrey, watermint, 

Loose-strife and meadow-sweet. 

Crowfoot’s white galaxy 

And love’s forget-me-nots.” 

— Idle Flowers. 

Mr. W. H. Davies’ nature poems have been oompareci 
to the cooing of a cuckoo. He sings.-, He does not re- 
flect. . He has, no sense of the mystery of nature. The* 
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naivete and freshness of his love of nature, the sheer 
simplicity and delighted wonder of it make him unique 
among the nature poets of England. He sings of birds 
and flowers, ;of wind and cloud, of April’s charms and 
of May. He’ simply cannot restrain himself ; 

“ When I do hear these joyful birds, 

I cannot sit with my heart dumb; 

I cannot walk among the flowers. 

But I must help the bees to hum.” 

— Now. 

He envies the joy of nature ; 

“ Oh, happy wind, how sweet 
Thy life must be ! 

T5he great, proud fields of gold 
Run after thee : 

And, here are flowers, with heads 
To nod and shake; 

And dreaming butterflies 
To tease and wake.” 

— Happy Wind. 

He is nature’s friend: 

“ Say what you like. 

All things love me! 

Horse, cow, and mouse. 

Bird, moth, and bee.” 


— Nature’s FiHmd. 
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With liis “ essential happiness of outlook ” (William 
Bliss*) Mr. Edmund Blunden writes, of the rural and 
pastoral life of England : 

“ Along the baulk the grasses drenched in dews 
Soak through the morning gleaner's clumsy shoes, 
And cloying cobwebs trammel their brown cheeks 
While from the shouldering sun the dew fog reeks.” 

— Gleaning. 

Mr. W. J. Turner writes of the charm of the exotic land- 
scape: 

“ Shy antelopes and tufted trees 

Move by eve’s shining pools,; 

White faces streaming in dark streets 
Our wind of sunset cools.” 

— Man and Ginl. 

Also there is the love of county pr shire : 

“ No tender-hearted garden crowns. 

No bosomed woods adorn 
Our blunt, bow-headed, whale-backed Downs, 

But gnarled and writhen thorn— 

Bare slopes where chasing shadows skim. 

And through the gaps revealed. 

Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim 
Blue goodness of the weald 


* London Mercury, January, 1931. 
F. 3 
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God gives all men earth to love, 

But since man’s heart is small, 

Ordains for each one spot will prove 
Beloved over all. 
ilach to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 
In a fair ground— in a fair ground — 

Yea, Sussex bv the sea.” 

— Rudyard Kipling: Sussex. 

and love of country-folk:, 

“ I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex weald, 

T(hey watch the stars from silent folds. 

They stiffly plough the field. 

By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed.” 

— Hillaire Belloc; The Smith Country. 

and a thousand other charms of nature in the poetry of 
Mr. Edward Shanks who is a master of description and 
of Mr. Edward Thomas are not the least of the beauties 
of modern poetry. 

The romance and the reality of sea-life have found 
full expression in the poetry of Mr. Masefield. His 
Dauber contains one of the finest descriptions of a sea- 
storm. And while he in his Cargoes and Flecker 
in his Old Shifs have written two of the finest poems on 
ships, Mr. Masefield has known the call of the sea, 

“ . . . for the call of the running tide 
1st a wild call and a clear call that may not be 
- denied.” 
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In Sea Fewr he says, ; 

“ I must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea 

and the s,ky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 

her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and 

the white sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey 

dawn breaking . . 


VIII 

In modern poetry a new feeling for animal life has 
developed. It is not the joy of animal life but its mute 
suffering that moves the modern poet. He does not write 
against vivisection or in favour of vegetarianism. All 
sorts of insecta— glow-worms {Edward Shanks), moths 
(Dorothy Wellesley), wasps, (Thomas Thornely) and 
creatures like the fish (Rupert Brooke), and snake and 
kangaroo (D. H. Lawrence), and bat (Lawrence and W. 
W. Gibson) and parrot (Gibson) and owls (Walter de la 
Mare); — and domestic animals like dogs (J. C. Squire), 
and horses (Dorothy Wellesley) — they all have been treat- 
ed of in modern poetry. Mr. Walter de la Mare has 
written with delicate pathos and compassion on a donkey 
called Mcholas Nye : 

“ He munched his thistle, purple and spiked. 

Would sometimes stoop and sigh, 

And turn to his head, as if he said, • 

‘ Poor Nicholas Nye ! ’ 
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And there in the moonlight, dark with dew, 
Asking not wherefore nor why, 

Would brood like a ghost, and as still as a post, 
Old Nicholas Nye.” 

■e (T ' ■ . 

— Nicholas Nye. 

■m ■ ■ 

But deep pity for animal life has found its best 
expression in the 'poetry of Mr. Ralph Hodgson. In The 
RitZr he depicts the tragedy of the decay of the animal’s 
youth to the impotence of old age when he 

“ From his visionary herds 
And his splendid yesterday. 

Turns to meet the loathly birds 
Flocking round him upon the skies. 

Waiting for the flesh that dies.” 


IX 

Though man’s sjuipathy for man and animal has 
deepened, God has come in for a good deal of abuse. 
Hardj took him to task, used ethic tests he never knew.” 
Mr. Gibson said : 


... better far our hearts should break 
Than fawn on gods . . .” 

— By the Fire. 

Mr. Housman dismissed him summarily; 

“ Whatever brute or blackguard made the world.” 
—Yet religious emobidh has inspired some of the modern 
poets. Though Mr. Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy occa- 
siGnally lapses into it dices not read like “ a Sal- 
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vation Army tract ” to which it has been unjustly com- 
pared : 

“ O Christ who holds the open gate, 

0 Christ who drives the furrow straight. 

O Christ, the plough ; O Christ, tfie laughter 
Of holy white birds flying ‘after, 

Lo, all my heart’s field red and torn, 

And Thou wilt bring the young green corn, 

The young green corn divinely springing; 

And when the field is fresh and fair 
Thy blessed feet shall glitter there. 

And we will walk the weeded field, 

And tell the golden harvests yield 
The corn that makes the holy bread 
By which the soul of man is fed, 

The holy bread, the food unpriced, 

Thy everlasting mercy, Christ.” 

— The Everlasting Mercy. 

Catholic feeling has found expression in the works of 
Mr. Hillaire Belloc {The GraAfiS) and Mr. Chesterton and 
Miss Viola Meynell, but in Fra.ncis Thompson’s The 
Hound of Heaven the catholic conception of mercy was 
exalted into a rich mystical experience. Mr. Ealph Hodg- 
son in his ..The Song of Honour sang the hymn of the 
mere joy of the creation of God, “ the hosanna of all 
created teings.”— ( jS. P. B. MoA^ 

“ I heard the universal choir • 

The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 
With universal song, * 
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Earth’s lowliest and loudest notes, 

Her million times ten million throatsi 
Exalt him loud and long, 

And lips and lungs and tongues of Grace 
From every part and every place 
Within the shining of His face 
The universal throng.” 

But the mysticism of Mr. Ealph Hodgson is not entirely 
religious.. In his artistic thrift and transparent sincerity, 
and in the sheer bare power of simple words he is alone 
today. In a poem, Time, 'You old Gyfsyman he has sym- 
bolised Time in its perpetual flow of change : 

“Last week in Babylon, 

Last night in Rome, 

Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome ; 

Under Paul’s dial 
You tighten your rein — 

Only a moment. 

And off once again; 

Off to some city 
Now blind in the womb. 

Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb.’’ 

Mr. de la Mare, “ the poet of lost paradises ” (as 
Mr. Shanks calls him) has the simplicity of Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson’s and the wizardry of Mr. Yeats’ verse. His 
fantasy has ^metimes the vagrancy of metaphysical con- 
ceit and sometimes almost the reach of the highest alle- 
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gorical imagination. Hia myaticism always reminds me 
of M. Maurice Mseterlink’s The Blue Bird. It is not 
that the poet ever identifies himself with a unifying 
principle of the diverse phenomena — such mysticism you 
do not hnd in English poetry —but only that he suggests 
the invisible by the visible, the abstract by the concrete. 
He has the child’s, wonder and man’s discontent. His 
humour has been called “ Puck-like ” {Coulson Kernahan) 
and his pathos is' now full of despair and, now of tender- 
mess : 

“ . . . human beauty is a sight 
To sadden, rather than delight, 

Being the prelude of a lay 
Whose burden is decay.” 

and 

“ Very old are we men; 

Our dreams are tales, 

Told in dim Eden 

By Eve’s nightingales. . .” 

—All Thafs Past. 

I shall not quote The Listan&rs, nor The Scribe, nor The 
Ghost, nor The Song of the Mad Prince, nor a score of 
other poems that deserve quotation but only 
this : 

“ Poor little Lucy 

By some mischance. 

Lost her shoe 

As she did dance; 

’Twas not on the stairs, 

Not in the hall; 

At supper at all. 
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Ships the dark seas 

Went plunging through, 

But none brought news 
Of Lucy’s shoe; 

„ And. still she patters 

In silk and leather, 

O’er snow, sand, shingle, 

In every weather; 

Spain, and Africa, 

Hindustan, 

Java, China, 

And lamped Japan; 

Plain and desert 

She hops— hops through, 

Pernambuco 

To gold Peru; 

Mountain and forest. 

And river tod. 

All the world over 
For her lost shoe.” 

- -The Lost Shoe. 

If Mr. de la Mare’s world is the childland and the 
dreamland, that of Mr. Yeats is a world of the mystic 
visionary. In the mere “ magic incantation of verse” he 
is iMr. de la Mare’s rival. In substance and comprehen- 
sion he is his superior because he has a more compact 
imagination than the unbridled fantasy of Mr. de la Mare : 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and^^ ^ 

wottles made; 

- Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the 

honey-bee, 

=■ And live alone ip, the bee-land glade. 
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And I shall have some peace hhere, for peace comes 

dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where 

the cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a-glimmer , and noon a 

pxirple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 

I will arise and go now, for alwmys night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds 

by the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the 

pavements gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 

— The Lake Ide of Innisfree. 

Like Mr. Yeats, “ A. E.” also could not escape the 
web of life as Mr. de la Mare did, and his 

“ . . . heart that was pondering 
Was sadly wise.” 

— The Gay. 

If the Blake-like simplicity and suggestiveness of ima- 
gery and symbolism in Mir. de la Mare became mystical 
machinery with Mr. Yeats, “ A. E.” restored them to their 
true mystical significance. If he has not achieved the 
transparency of Blake, he is certainly free from the 
transcendentalism of Shelley. And yet like Mr. Yeats* he 

W. 4 
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has sought .to revitalise Celtic mythology and folk-lore. 
He says in Vale published last year (1931) : 

“ This was the heavenly hiding place 
^ iWhenein the Spirit laughed a day. 

All its proud ivories and fires 

Shrunk to a shovelful of clay. 

It must have love, this silent earth, 

To leap up at the King’s desire. 

Moving in such a noble dance 
Of wreathed ivory and fire. 

It will not stir for me at all, 

Nor answer me with voice or gleam. 

Adieu, sweet-memoried dust, I go 

After the Master for His, dream.” 

—Vale 

X 

Laughter is the antithesis of romance. And yet 
laughter is the crucial test of the sincerity of that deep 
sense of tragedy jof which I spoke in an earlier section 
of this paper. The humorous poetry^— or call it verse, if 
you are afraid that a wrong use of words will create an 
evil in your soul — the humorous verse of today covers a 
very wide range and is as^rich as prolific., There are t^ 
epigrams of Sir William Watson and Mr. Hillaire Belloc, 
the satire of Mr. J. C. Squire and Lord Alfred Douglas, 
the parodies of Sir Owen Seamen and the touching 
humour of his A Plea for Ttigamy and Tim^s Revenges, 
the elfish fun of Mr. ) de la Mare {Miss T.) and the 
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thoughtful fun of Mr. Ralph Hodgson (Stupidity Street), 
the rich humour of Mr. Masefield combining a Chauce- 
rian ease of narrative with a metaphysical twist in the 
profusion of his similes^s in tbe ‘ ‘ thumbnail ” pictures 
in his Reward the Focc. I shall give only one instance : 

“A pommle cop caine trotting, up, 

Round-bellied like a drinking-cup, 

Bearing on back a pommle man, 

Round-bellied like a drinking-can, 

The clergyman from Condicote. 

His face was scarlet from his trot, 

His white hair bobbed about his head 
As halos do round clergy dead. 

He asked Tom Copp, ‘ How long to wait? ’ 

His loose mouth opened like a gate 
To pass the waggons of his speech. 

He had a mighty voice to preach. 

Though indolent in other matters. 

He let his children go in tatters.” 

And the humour of sheer metaphysical conceit as in 
Mr. W. H. Davies’ A 'Maiden and Her Hair -. 

“ Her cruel hands go in and out, 

Like two pale woodmen working there. 

To make a nut-brown thicket clear — 

The full, wild (foliage of her hair.” 
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(Also ithere is a tone of levity, of pointless flippancy, as if, 
life were a huge joke, a trifle that need not be taken 
seriously. This is .sheer levity : 

“ And Ditton girls are mean and dirty. 

And there’s none in Harston under thirty.” 

-T-Kupert Brooke; The Old Vicat^e. 

You find even deliberate morbidity : 

“ A million million spermatozoa 
All of them alive, 

Out of their cataclysm but one poor Noah 
Bare hope to survive. ” 

— Aldousi Huxley. 

Vulgarity and obscenity^ — they are part of life. Why 
taboo them? The; modern poet may be wrong. But his 
levity is only apparent. The under-current of pathos is 
unmistakable. It is only the bubble grief that is afraid 
of the prick of laughter.,' 

XT b ; / V y 

Mr. A. C. Ward describes the ninetwn- twenties as a 
“decade of despair.” {The Nineteen-Twenties.) The 
Great War is the most terrible episode of recent years, 
and the decade that followed it was spiritually more terri- 
ble than those five years of actual fight— the years, when 
national emotion was at its white-heat. When the War 
was over, the inevitable reaction came. It created a spiri- 
tual rift — an inner ohasnii — in the ro.an who fought the 
war and vsurvived it. He returned home victorious, but 
spiritually he was an, exile from it. After that terrible 
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experience, the war, which a soldier described as terror 
punctuated by boredom — after all its brutality, squalor 
and filth, a return Jfco normal life was impossible. 

The >War did not inspire any great poem. When 
the poet turned soldier, it dost all its romance. Much of 
the War poetry is igrim, but it is all brave. The poet 
does not glorify war, he glorifies ^pan who endured it. 
The poet spoke, as Jacquelline Trotter says, (Forewoid 
to Valowr and Vision), “ with a directness of sincerity 
and a passion that leave no room for comment.” The 
valour, the vision, the heroism, the suffering of the war, 
its hope and despair and suspense, its terror and horrid 
reality — they all found expression in the poetry of the 
War poets-— a term that was a few years ago “ almost as 
familiar as a ration-card.” (Edmund Blunden.) Ed- 
mund Blunden, Eobert Nichols, C. H. Sorley. Robert 
Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfrid Owen— to treat of 
these the most disitinguished of the War poets and not 
to mention their elders — ^Masefield, and Gibson, and 
Hardy, and Housman, and a host of othersr— would need 
a paper by itself. But one great contribution of the 
Great War to modern poetry cannot be ignored, I mean, 
the poetry of comradeship. The War brought a spirit of 
Camarad-erie. a new sense of fellow-feeling that almost 
grew into a passion, a sort of mute concord, a spiritual 
communion between soldier and soldier : 

Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 

Was there grief once? Grief is yet mine. 

O loved, living, dying, heroic soldier, 

All, all. my joy, my grief , my love are thine! • 

—Robert Nichols : A rdmsn<i & Endmiunc^s. 
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and between soldier and enemy : 

C( . . ■ ■ 

I am the enemy you killed, my friend, 

I knew you in this, dark; for so you frowned 
Yesterday through me as you jabbed and killed. 

I parried; buf my hands were loath and cold. 

Let us sleep now. . 

— Wilfrid 0mm.: A Stfange Meeting. 

XII 

I have already referred to the casual influence of the 
metaphysical and the mystic poets of the past. Mr. 
Herbert Eead (in The Phases of English Poetry) has trac- 
ed the modernist’s sincerity of treatment to Wordsworth’s 
theory of poetic diction “ as modified and corrected by 
Coleridge” and the flexibility and elasticity of his 
diction and metre to the poetry of Browning. Here 
it is not possible to enter into a 'pio'pps criticism of the 
spirited defence of modernist poetry by Miss Laura Rid- 
ing and Mr. Robert Graves (in A Surmy of Modernist 
Poetry) and the experiments of the Sitwells to interfuse 
the senses “ to increase consciousness.” Nor indeed can 
we discuss here the technique of Mr. T. S. Eliot that 
“ objectively reveals an aspect of truth ” with “ an essen- 
tial element of surprise in it ” and the condensation, On 
phonetic principles, of thought and emotion into a typo- 
graphical design in Mr. E. E. Cumming’s ,is 5 :. Much of 
the current prejudice against modern poetry would be 
removed if the fundamental principle of all modern poetic 
theory and experiment were ’grasped. This fundamental 
and essential canon of modern art is sincerity. The poet’s 
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aim is not conviction^ — that is 'rhetoric, nor is it convey- 
ance— that is tradition — of an experience. Rhetoric and 
tiadition compromise his sincerity : to convince you of his 
experience, he must adopt your mode of thought; to 
convey it to you, he must adopt your mode of expression. 
This he will not ido for all your love. Like God, he is 
alone; and creating, dike God, without a conscious pur- 
pose and only in response to an inner urge, a universe of 
hiiS own. He identifies beauty, not with truth, but 
with sincerity. He suits the rhythm of his verse to his 
mood, and his metre to the ebb and flow of his emotion. 
His imagery is emotional, not scientific. For anatomical 
exactness he does not care because he means to be tremen- 
dously suggestive. And if he is lacking in the relevancy 
of details it is because he does not He only intuites 
and comprehends. 

These are the new values of modern art and its new 
ways. One may also add, a new vitality; for modern 
poetry has the rhythm of life— its throb of joy, its hush 
of pain, its infinity of experience. The modern poet does 
not take you bn a perpetual Joy-flight into the regions of 
romance. That gets on one’s nerves. But you are wel- 
come to walk with him on the more human roads, stony 
and dismal like asphalt and tediously endless like life ! 
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Lord Morley’s Reform Despatch. 

On the 27th November, 1908, Lord Morley, the then 
Secretary of State for India, sent a Reform Despatch to 
the Government of India in which he referred to the 
“Village in India” as the fundamental and indestruc- 
tible unit of social system which has survived the down- 
fall of dynasty after dynasty. He recommended to the 
Governor General of India in Council to find out the best 
way of carrying out a policy that would make the village 
the starting point of public life in In'dia.^ 

Royal Commission upon Decentralisation. 

The report of the Royal Commission upon Decentral- 
isation, which was appointed on September 12, 1907, 
“ to enquire into the relations now existing for financial 

* The writer has worked as a Research Scholar in the denart- 
ment of Political Science in the TJniversitv for the last two years. 
Be has prepared a dissertation on “ Tillage Panebayat System 
ip British India.” This is a part of the same. This part is 
preceded by an historical account of village panchayats in India 
up to the end of the nineteenth century. 

^ See para 33 of the de.«patch: “Your Excellency will re- 
call that the Resolution from which I have quoted treats the 
Subdivision Taluka or the Tahsil as the smallest administrative 
unit. It is a question whether it would not he wise policy to 
go further. Yhe village in India (generally) has been the funda- 
mental and indestructible unit of the social system, surviving Ibe 
downfall of dynasty after dynasty. I desire your Excellency in 
Council to consider the best way of carrying out a policy that 
would make the village a starting point of public Kfe«” 

35 
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and administrative purposes between the supreme govern- 
ment and the various provincial governments and the 
authorities subordinate to them, and to report whether, 
by measures of decentralisation or otherwise, those rela- 
tions could bft simplified and improved, and the system of 
government better adapted both to meet the requirements 
and to promote the (Welfare of the different provinces, 
and, without impairing its strength and unity, to bring 
the executive power into closer touch with local condi- 
tions,” was published in 1909. The Commission assembl- 
ed in India on the 18th November, 1907, and took evi- 
dence in the various provinces. Between November 1907 
and April 1908 the Commission held public sittings at 
one or more places in all the major provinces, as also in 
the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 
Public sittings occupied in all seventy-one days and in- 
volved journey aggregating twelve thousand and three 
hundred miles and the examination of three hundred and 
seven witnesses of whom one hundred and nineteen were 
non-officials. Part III of the Report deals with village 
organization and Local Self-Government of which Chap- 
ter XVIII deals exclusively with village organization. 

The Report says^ that in ignoring a village, the pri- 
mary unit, at the time of giving powers of Local Govern- 
ment through Municipalities and Local Boards, the Go- 
vernment made a beginning with a false step. “ The 
scanty success of the efforts, hitherto made, to introduce 
a system of rural S^f^Government is largely due to the 
fact that ,we have hot built up from the bottom,” and 
hence it is most desirable to constitute and develop villa^ 
panchayats, for the administration of certain local affairs 
within the village.., This system must, however, be 

^ para* froaa TO2 of Chapter XVIH, Part HE. 
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gradually and cautiously worked. The hearman of the 
village, where there is one, should be ex-officio Chairman 
of the Panchayat. The appointment of other members, 
and of the Chairman where there was no recognised 
headman should be made by informal electijn witbin the 
villages. The ordinary unit of Panchayat administra- 
tion should be the individual village, and only in excep- 
tional circumstances should different villages be brought 
under the same Panchayat. The Village Panchayat 
should be a small body, the precise number must depend 
upon local circumstances, but five would be a good aver- 
age. A man once appointed a member of Panchayat 
should, so long as he remains of good behaviour, hold 
office for a substantial term of years, and be eligible for 
re-election. The Sub-Divisional Officer shiould have the 
power of removing any member of a Panchayat whom he 
considers to have shown himself grossly unfit for his post. 
Va,cancies in the Panchayat should be filled up in the same 
way as the original appointments. 

The functions of the Panchayat.must be largely deter- 
mined by local circumstances and experience, and be 
gradually and cautiously assigned . The Commission 
made the following general suggestions as regards Vill- 
age Panchayat : 

(1) They should have civil and criminal jurisdie- 

tion in petty cases arising within the 
village.^ 

(2) They should be entrusted with village sanita- 

tion, and with expenditure on certain minor 
works, e.g., wells, drinking water tanks, 
rest houses, etc. ■ , 


3 The Cbiamissioii was told in the Pud jab that the Native 
States of Patiala and Faridkot had recently instituted Zail of 
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(3) They should be entrusted with the construction 
and maintenance of school-houses, and 
some local control in respect of school 
managements 

'(4) Selected Panchayats should be given the 
management of small fuel and fodder 
reserves. 

The Commission considered it essential to the popu- 
larity and efficiency of thte Panchayat -System that it 
should not be associated with any new form of local 
taxation. 

The Commission recommended the following sources 
from which a Panchayat’s revenue should be derived : 

(1) The assignment to it of a portion of the land 

cess levied for local board purposes in the 
village. 

(2) Special grants, for particular objects of local 

improvement, to be made by Sub-District 
Boards or Collectors. 

(3) The receipt from village cattle pounds or mar- 

kets which may be entrusted to its manage- 
ment. 

(4) Small fees on Civil Suits filed before it. 

The Commission was of opinion that the Panchayat’s 
application of funds entrusted to them should be judged 
by general results, and should not be subject to rigid 
audit, and thought it most desirable that the work of 
Panchayats should be free from interference by the lower 

■pillage Panchayats for the disnosal of petty Civil and OiTninal 
Oases and the results so far had heen good. A zail was a group 
of some fifteen villages. 

^This system was already adopted, in part, in Burma and 
Assam. 
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government subordinates. The Commission referring to the 
lower government subordinate, says, “Men of this class 
have their own reasons for opposing any real local control.” 

With the Panchayat System thus developed, the Com- 
mi^ion did not consdder it necessary to retain artificial 
local agencies such as village unions and sanitary com- 
mittees. Finally the Commission held that such outside 
supervision of Panchayat affairs as was necessary includ- 
ing the creation of new Panchayats, enhancement or di- 
minution of powers, and where necessary abolition of an 
unsatisfactory Panchayat must rest with the district 
officers. Panchayats should not be placed under the con- 
trol of district or subordinate boards. 

It is clear from the above summary of the recommen- 
dation of the Eoyal Commission upon Decentralisation 
that in order to insure the rapid and permanent growth 
of Local Self-Government in India, it was necessary to 
build from the bottom and that strenuous efforts were to 
be made to revive and resuscitate the old Village Pan- 
chayats and twin them into useful units of local adminis- 
tration on modern lines. 

The proposal of the Commission was favourably com- 
mended by the Government of India, who expressed their 
readiness to, acquiesce in some form^ of permissive taxa- 
tion. The officials found practical diflBiculties to be very 
^eat in many parts of India^ The Government of Burma 
and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
greatly deprecated the introduction of a system, which, 
in their judgment, was (alien' to the customs of the people, 
and would not command public confidence. The other 
governments were ready to experiment, but on different 
lines. The Punjab Government established Panchayats 
for civil cases only and that too of a voluntary character. 
Sir Leslie Porter, when officiating as Lieutenant-Gover- 
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nor of the United Provinces, expressed his willingness to 
entrust selected Panchayats with criminal as well as civil 
Jurisdiction, The Madras Government expressed their 
desire 'to experiment, in the establishment of Panchayats 
but held that^ that action should be confined for the time 
being to the encouragement of voluntary self-contained 
organizations independent of statutory sanction and con- 
sisting of village elders conferring together for common 
village purposes^ So far as judicial functions were con- 
cerned they were content to rely on the provisions of the 
Madras Village Panchayats Begulation, 1816, and the 
Madras Village Gourts Act, 1888, which authorised the 
assembling of Panchayats, and convening of Village Bench 
Courts for the settlement of particular civil suits on the 
application of the parties and encourage the operation of 
these enactments wherever practicable. The Governments 
of Bengal and of Bihar and Orissa were of opinion that 
their existing laws siifficiently provided for the establish- 
ment of Panchayats with administrative duties while 
powers to dispose of .criminal cases could be given under 
the existing Acts dealing with these matters. The Chief 
Commissioner of Assam expressed his readiness to deve- 
lop village Government. 

But ‘ men of spot,’ as a rule, opposed this idea. They 
did not like to entrust people with acts of power and 
responsibility which ultimately might weaken the hold of 
bureaucracy on them, and contented that there was no 
demand for regularly constituted Panchayats of the kind 
contemplated by the Decentralisation Commission. They 
further added that if establisihed such Panchayats would 
not command the confidence of the people. As to the 
question whether there yyas any demand or not for regu- 
larly constituted Panchayats it is enough to recall that at 
ihe second United Picfinees Conference held at Lucknow 
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on the 2nd March,, 1908, a resolution was passed to the 
effect that Village Panchayats should be revived and 
‘given isome powers in the disposal of local affairs relat- 
ing to revenue, police, sanitary, educational, and other 
matters such as the disposal, of petty criminal and civil 
eases.’ However, nothing substantial was *done lor five 
or six years, and apparently very little interest was taken 
in Panchayats. We may read volumes of ‘ Moral and 
Material Progress jand Conditions of India ’ dealing with 
the y^s from 1909 to 1914 and will find very little refer- 
ence to PanchayatSv But there is no doubt that Pancha- 
yats were not unknown ,in India during these years. We 
may recall that in Madras, the Act of 1884 laid down 
that there should be a district board for each district, a 
taluk board for each taluk constituted under the Act, 
and Panchayat for each ‘ Union,’ a Union consisting of 
any village or villages or any portion or portions thereof 
constituted as such by the Local Government.; The Union 
Panchayats included the headmen of villages included in 
the Union and nominated members. W® learn from the 
‘ Moral and Material Progress of India ’ dealing with the 
year 1911-12 that the /provisions of the Act authorising 
election by the inhabitants of the Union had not up to 
1912 been put into force, but measures for the partial 
introduction of the elective method of appointment had 
recently been sanctioned. A large majority of members 
were non-ofi&cial. The Panchayats existed throughout 
the decade in all except two or three districts. We also 
learn from the same source that the Union Panchayats 
received the proceeds of a house tax at an average rate 
of rather less than one rupee per house taxed which pro- 
duced some £45.000 a year.® The working “ was repctf-t- 

5 See' “ Moral and Material Progress and Conditions of 
India,” (1911-12.), p. 123. 

P. 6 
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ed to be satisfactory on the whole during the period.” 
The Union Panchayat was (subordinate to the Local 
Board. In 1912-13 there were three hundred and ninety- 
three of them with three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-two members.® The Village Panchayat, s had not 
less than five members each, and dealt chiefly with sani- 
tation and the making and repairing of roads, and in 
some cases they had the management of choultries, mar- 
kets, and other local institutions entrusted to them by the 
taluk boards.'^ In 1913-14 there were three hundred and 
ninety-four Panchayats with three thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-eight members.® 

In Assam the Local Self-Government Bill was pass- 
ed by the Legislative Council of that province permitting 
tlie constitution of village authorities, the grants of funds 
by Local Boards and from other sources, and the delegation 
of minor powers of local control. 

But outside Madras and Assam very little interest 
wasjtaken in Village Panchayats,, In Bengal the system 
of village unions had not been so extensively developed. 
However, in 1911-12 they existed in twelve districts 
among those included in Bengal, and in four districts in 
Bihar and Orissa.® In the year 1912-13 there were some 
Union Committees in Bengal.^ The same was the case 
in 1913-14. The Report of the Bengal District Adminis- 
tration Committee (1913-14) raised the question of 
Panchayats again. 


6 Ibid., p. 112, 1912-13. 
’’Ibid., p. 114 
, »Ibid., p. 1017, 1913-14 
9 Ibid., p. m, 1911-12. 

„ -oibid., p. 112., 1912-13. 
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In the Central Provinces, the villages were aggre- 
gated into ‘Circles,’ and this system resembled the 
Madras system of ‘ Unions ’ but there were no bodies cor- 
responding to the Union Panchayata 

The Government Resolution, 1915. 

♦ 

Iihe year 1915 saw another great effort being made 
to revive and resuscitate Village Panchayats. In April 
1915 the Government of India defined its policy and 
issued definite instructions, to give a full trial to a 
practical ischeme of Village Panchayats. 

The Government of India desired that where any 
practical scheme could be worked out in cooperation with 
the people concerned, full experiment should be made on 
lines approved by the Local iGovernment or Administration 
concerned. “ Throughout the greater part of India the 
word ‘ Panehayat ’ is familiar. The lower castes com- 
monly have voluntarily constituted Panchayats, to whom 
they allow quasi-judicial authority in social matters. 
The more artificial administrative committees such as 
Chaukidari Panchayats, local fund unions, and village 
sanitation and education committees, and, in places even 
Village Panchayats already exist. The spread of co- 
operative society, and the distribution of government 
advances in times of famine and scarcity on joint security 
are educative influences. Village tribunals for the dis- 
posal of petty civil suits have got beyond the experimen- 
tal stage in some places and are in experimental stage in 
others. There is, therefore, some material with which 
to build. The Government of India agree, however, with 
the view prominently brought forward by the Bengg,! 
District Administrative Committee that much will depend 
on the local knowledge and personality of the officers 
who may he selected to introduce any scheme.” With 
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this general commendation the Government of India were 
content to leave the matter in the hands of Local Govern- 
ment and Administrations. However, the Government 
of India laid down the following principles to indicate 
the lines en which advance was most likely to be 
successful: 

(1) The eixperiments should be made in selected 

villages or areas larger than a village “where 
the people in general agree. 

(2) Legislation “where necessary should be permis- 

sive and general. The powers and duties 
of Panchayats whether administrative or 
judicial, need not and should not be identi- 
cal in every village. 

(3) In areas where it /was considered desirable to 

confer judicial as well as administrative 
functions upon Panchayats the same body 
should exercise both functions. 

(4) Existing village administrative committees such 

as village sanitation, and education com- 
mittee should be merged in the Village 
Panchayats where these were established. 

(5) The jurisdiction of Panchayats in judicial oases 

should ordinarily be permissive but in order 
to provide inducement to litigants reasonable 
facilities might be allowed to persons wish- 
ing to have their cases decided by Pancha- 
yats. For instance, Court fees, if levied, 
should be small, technicalities in procedure 
should be avoided and possibly a speedier 
* execution of decrees permitted. 

(6) Powers of permissive taxation may be conferred 

on Panchayats “where desired, subject to the 
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control of Local Government or administra- 
tion, but the development of the Panohayat 
System should not be prejudiced by an ex- 
cessive association with taxation. 

(7) The relations of Panchayats on » the afdminis- 
trative side with other administrative bodies 
should be clearly defined. If they were 
financed by district or sub-district board 
there could be no objection to some super- 
vision by boards.” 

But the Local Governments did not move in the 
matter, and preferred to stay where they were. Public 
opinion was pressing hard the Local Governments. The 
non-official members of the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council grew impatient, and moved a resolution urging 
the appointment of a committee to draw up a scheme. 

Montague’s Speech. 

While the public opinion was pressing the Local 
Governments, certain events of far-reaching importance 
took place which obliged the governments to slacken, if 
not altogether give up its opposition. Owing to the 
pressure of ,war the policy of British Government in 
respect of the future of India was announced in the House 
of Commons, on August 20, 1917, by the Rt. Hon’ble 
Mr. Montague, the then Secretary of State for India 
in the following terms : 

“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which the Government of India are in com- 
plete accord, is that of the increasing of 
association of Indians in every branch ^of 


n For all these, seveiii (principles see para 39' of the Resolntioiv 
CO Local Self-Goiverninent. * 
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the association and the gradual develop- 
ment of Self-Governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realisation of res- 
ponsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direc- 
tion should be taken as soon as possible. . 

Lord Chelmsford’s Speech. 

On 5th September, 1917, Lord Chelmsford gave a 
speech in the Indian Legislative Council in course of 
which His Excellency said, “With regard to the second 
question, after a careful and detailed examination of 
the ground, we arrived at the decision that there were 
three roads along which advance should be made towards 
the goal. The first road was in the domain of Local 
Self-Government, the village, the rural board, and the 
town or municipal council. The domain of urban and 
rural Self-Government is the great training ground from 
w;hich political progress and a sense of responsibility 
have taken their start, and we felt that the time had 
come to quicken the advance, to accelerate the rate of 
progress and thus to stimulate the sense of responsibility 
in the average citizen,, and to enlarge his- experience.” 

Montague and Chelmsford Report. 

The m. Hon’ble Mr. Montague and H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford prepared a Report dated Simla, April 22, 
1918, containing proposals for Indian Constitutional 

12 The two questions were: 

^ (1) What is the goal; of British rule in India? 

(2) What axe the steps on the road to that goal? 

_The answer of the first was: the endowment of British 
In^ia as an integral part of the British Empire with Self- 
Government was the goal - qf British Rule. 
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Eefoms. Paragraph 196 of the report reads thus : “ Fin- 
ally, the Government of India propose to direct atten- 
tion to the development of the Panchayat System in 
villages. This question was examined by the Decentral- 
isation Commission and has since been the subject of 
further inquiry in the United Provinces and Assam. It 
is recognised that the prospect of successfully developing 
Panchayats must depend very largely on local conditions, 
and that the functions and powers) to be allotted to them 
must vary accordingly ; but when the system proves a 
success it is contemplated that they might be endowed 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction in petty cases, some 
administrative powers as regards sanitation and educa- 
tion, and permissive powers of imposing a local rate. It 
is hoped that wherever possible, an efiective beginning 
will be made.” 

Resolution of the GoYernment of India, 1918. 

On the 16th May, 1918, the Government of India 
issued a resolution on Local Self-Government containing 
some provisions for Village Panchay^at. First of all the 
Government of India in some respects modified the prin- 
ciples of the 1915 Resolution. They modified the first 
of the principles suggested in that resolution by saying 
that the area under a Panchayat should normally be a 
village unless villages were so closely connected that they 
may be treated as one. The Government of India also 
omitted the seventh of the principles on the ground that 
at the present stage it was not desirable to make any 
rigid classification of the connection of Panchayats with 
other administrative bodies from which indeed the^r 
should be kept apart aa much as possible while the way 
in which they did their work should be tested by inspec-» 
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tions by the administrative district staff. At the begin- 
ning, moreover, such control as is necessary in the way of 
replacing incompetent PanChayats, or members of Pancha- 
yats should be exercised by the local revenue officers 
provided, these were of a grade higher than that of a 
Tahsildar. 

As regards the "constitution of Panchayats the reso- 
lution declared , that the association of the principal vil- 
lage officers with the Panchayats was important and 
other members were to be elected at an informal election 
by the villagers themselves. 

The resolution allowed the Panchayats to choose its 
own president and did not render it obligatory that the 
president should be the headman as suggested by the 
Decentralisation .Commission. Of the possible functions 
to be assigned to Panchayats the most important were, 
village sanitation, village education (in the direction indi- 
cated in paragraph 712 of the Decentralization Commis- 
sion Report), and jurisdiction in petty civil and criminal 
cases. With reference to the last classi of functions the 
resolution specially desired that the Panchayat should be, 
as a rule, a body representing a single village, 
otherwise the great safeguard for the proper dis- 
posal of such cases, namely, local public opinion, will be 
lost. The resolution thought that it should be permis- 
sible, though not universally necessary as the Commission 
suggested that the Panchayat should receive some portion 
of the land cesa raised in their villages. The Government 
of India were also prepared, again differing from the re- 
commendation of the Decentralisation Commission, to 
allow to the Panchayats voluntary powers of supplemen- 
tary taxation, ! the proceeds of which were to be devoted 
to the special purpose or purposes for which the tax was 
levied. 
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THe Govemment of India further held that where 
it was decided to call these Panehayats into existence, 
the legislation entailed should be as siiaple and elastic as 
possible with the fullest scope for details. These might 
be left to rules which would be gradually §volv6d< and be 
improved by experience. The Government oif India, how- 
ever, recognised the impossibility of !any universal enforce- 
ment of a system of Panehayats by reason of the difier- 
ent circumstances, prevailing in different tracts, in some 
of which indeed there were no regular villages at all. 
“ It is essential, however, that an effective beginning 
should be made, when possible; and if, the Governments 
of any province, where there is still some real village life, 
should think that these recommendations are unsuited to 
local circumstances, it will be open to such a Government 
to put forward alternative proposals. It is, not, for in- 
stance, intended to prevent in any way the establishment 
of unions or circles for Local Self-Government purposes. 
Such bodies would be specially useful and desirable in 
tracts in which it is found ' impossible or premature to 
establish a Village Panchayat System.” “ The develop- 
ment of a Village Panchayat System, ’ where this is under- 
taken, should in any case be secured by separate legisla- 
tion unconnected with the Acts relating to municipal and 
rural boards.” 

After the introduction of the Eeforms of 1919, the 
Department of Local Self-Government was transferred to 
the ministers responsible to the legislature. Thenceforth 
every local government tried to revive Village Panehayats. 
In the Madras Presidency, legislation for the establish- 
ment of Village Panehayats with judicial and adminis- 
trative powers was taken up., In the United Provinces, 
a Bill for the constitution of Panehayats was framed ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the Committee which 

F. 7 
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was formed in 1918 consisting of two officers. In the 
Central Provinces too a similar Bill was framed in res- 
ponse to a resolution passed by the Provincial Legislature 
in November, 1917. A special officer was appointed to 
investigate the subject. 

, The first legislation on the subject after the Eesolu- 
tion of 1918 was the Bengal Village Self-Government Act 
in 1919. The Bill following the report of Mr. Tatar 
was introduced into the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council in 1919, which aimed at subjecting the Panchas 
to official control, and hence received a united opposition 
from- the non-official membersti In the year 1920, Village 
Panchayat Acts were passed by the Bombay, Madras, 
United Provinces and Central Provinces Legislative 
Councils. Next year the Punjab Legislative Council fol- 
lowed suit. Last of all the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council passed the Bihar and Orissa Village Adminis- 
tration Act in 1922. 

Some of these Provincial Acts were also amended 
from time to time. 

The Establishment and Constitution of Panchayats. 

These Provincial Panchayat Acts provide for the 
establishment and constitution of panchayats for their 
provinces. Rules are laid down for the establishment of 
panchayats, strength and formation of the same, quali- 
fications of voters and members where regular elections 
are held, disqualifications of members, term of office of 
members, president and vice-president, if any, reasons 
for which they vmay be ; removed, or panchayat may be 
suspended, and similar other provisions., These rules are 
not uniform throughout India, and rather differ from 
pfovince to province. 
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In the provinces of Madras and the Punjab no act 
of the panchayat is deemed to be invalid by reason only 
of the fact that the number of the panchas holding oflSce 
at the time of performance of any such act was less than 
the number fixed or by reason of any irregularitj in the 
appointment of any panch or sarpanch. 

In Madras^ Punjab, and Bengal a panchayat is a body 
corporated by such name as the local government may 
determine and has perpetual succession and a common 
seal.; It sues and is sued by the said name. The pan- 
chayat is also competent to acquire, hold, or transfer 
property, movable or immovable, to enter into contracts, 
and to do all other things necessary for the purposes of 
the acts. 

BENGAL 

In Bengal there are Unions and not Village Pan- 
chayats. 

(When the Act has. come into force in any district or 
part of the district, the Local Government is empowered, 
after consideration of the views of the District Board, 
and the Local Boards, by notification, divide that district 
or part into as many local areas as may to them seem 
expedient, and may, by notification, declare every such 
local area to be a union. 

The Local Government establishes a Union Board for 
every union and fixes the number of members of each 
Union Board between six and nine. 

The members are elected in prescribed time and 
manner. But the Local Government is empowered to 
direct, by an order in '.writing, for reasons to be stated in 
such order, that not more than one-third of the total 
number of members of the Union Board shall be appointed 
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by the District Magistrate. But no member is so 
appointed unless he is entitled to be elected a member of 
the Union Board. 

If on the date fixed for the election, the electors of 
any U^ion fail to elect any member or members the 
vacancy or vacancies, are filled by another election or by 
appointment by the District Magistrate; and any person 
so appointed is deemed to be a duly elected member. 

Qualifications of Yoters and Members of Union Boards. 

Every male person of the full age oif twenty-one years 
and having a place of [residence within the Union, 

(i) who, during the year immediately preceding the 

election, has paid a sum of not less than 
one rupee as cess under the Cess Act, 1890, 
in respect of lands situated wholly or in part 
in such Union, or 

(ii) who, during the year immediately preceding 

such election, has been assessed at and paid 
a sum of not less than one rupee, for the 
purposes of the Union rate payable under 
the Act or in case of a first election . under 
the Act, as Chaukidari-tax, or 

(m) who is a member of a Joint undivided family, 
which, during the year immediately preced- 
ing the election, has paid a sum of not less 
than one rupee as such cess, rate or tax, , 

is entitled to vote’ at an election of members of the 
Union Board., But only one member of a joint undivided 
family qualified under Clause (w) and nominated by 
otBer qualified members of that family is entitled to vote 
on its behalf at any such election. Every person who is 
entitled to vote at an election of members of the Union 
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Board and is resident ;within the Union, is entitled to be 
a member of the Union Board if duly elected thereto. 

President and Vice-President of the Union Board. 

. ^ 

Every Union Board is presided over by a President 
who is elected by the members of the* Union Board from 
among their own number. If any Union Board fails to 
elect a president within the prescribed period, the Dis- 
trict Board appoints a member of the Board to be the 
President. Every Union Board is further entitled to 
elect one of its members to be the Vice-President of the 
Board. 

The term of office of a President or Vice-President 
of a Union Board is the residue of his term of office as a 
member of the Union Board.. A President may resign 
during his term of office by notifying in writing his in- 
tention to do so to the Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Board and to the Union Board. If such 
resignation is accepted by the Chairman hp is deem- 
ed to have vacated his office. A Vice-President or a 
member submits his resignation to the Union Board. 

The District Board may remove a President from his 
office: 

(*■) if he is convicted of any non-bailable offence, 

(m) if he refuses to act, or becomes incapable of 
acting or is declared insolvent, or 

(wf) if he is guilty of misconduct or persistent neg- 
ligence in the discharge of his duties as Pre- 
sident of the Union Board or of any dis- 
graceful conduct, and two- thirds of th8 
total number of the members of the Union 
Board at a meeting recommended his remov-* 
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al. Under the same circumstances a Vice- 
President may be removed from his ojSice. 
But he is removed by the Union Board and 
not by the District Board. 

% If. 

Disqualification. 

A person who is not a British subject or a subject of 
any State in India is not qualified to vote at an election 
of, or to be a , candidate for election as a member of a 
Union Board, nor such person can be nominated to be a 
member of such Board. But the Local Government may, 
by notification, exempt from this disqualification any per- 
son or class of persons who are not British subjects or 
subjects of any State in India. 

Term of Office of Members. 

The term of office of a member of a Union Board is 
three years from '. the date on which the District Magis- 
trate declares the Board to be duly constituted, but it 
includes any period which may elapse between the expira- 
tion of the said three years, and the date of the first 
meeting, at which a quorum is present of the newly elect 
ed and appointed members after the next general election 
of the Union Board. 

Power to Remove Members. 

The District Board is authorised to remove any mem- 
ber of a Union Board from his office : 

e (a) who is convicted of any non-bailable offence, 

(b) who refuses to act, or becomes incapable of 
acting or is declared to be insolvent, or 
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(c) who has been declared by notification to be dis- 
qualified for employment in the public ser- 
vice, 

who, without an excuse sufl6.cient in the opi- 
nion of the District Board, absents Mmself 
from six consecutive meetings of the Union 
Board, or 

(e) who has been guilty of misconduct in the dis- 
charge of his duties, or of any disgraceful 
conduct, if two-thirds of the total number 
of the members of the Union Board at a 
Meeting recommend his removal. 

No person who has been removed from his office 
under Clause (a) or (c) is eligible for re- 
election or re-appointment. 

BOMBAY 

A Panchayat is established 'in every village. The 
actual number of persons is determined by the District 
Local Board, but it is never less than five. 

The officiating patel, if any, or, if there be more 
than one, the officiating revenue patel or if there be more 
than one officiating revenue patel, the senior is ex-officio 
member of the Panchayat. The President of the Dis- 
trict Board in case of doubt or dispute decides who is 
the senior ofl&ciating revenue patel and his decision is 
final., Other members of the Panchayat are elected. 

Disqualification. 

No person becomes or continues to be an elected mem* 
ber of a Panchayat who. 

(a) is a female; or • 
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(h) is under twenty-one years of age ; or 

(c) does not ordinarily reside in the village; or 

(rf) has been sentenced by a criminal court to im- 
prisonment or whipping for an offence pu- 
" nishable with imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding six months or to transportation or 
has been ordered to find security for good 
behaviour under the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 1898 , such sentence or order not 
having been subsequently reversed or remit- 
ted or the offender pardoned if and so long 
as such sentence has not expired, if and so 
long as such order ia in force, unless 
his disqualification has been removed by the 
Governor; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent civil court 
to be a lunatic, the adjustment being still 
in force; or 

(/) has been adjudicated an insolvent by a com- 
petent court and haa not obtained his dis- 
charge; or 

Igr) has been removed from, office and whose dis- 
qualification has not been removed by an 
order which the District Local Board is em- 
powered to make ; or 

(h>) has teen removed from office and five years 
have not elapsed from the date of the expiry 
of such removal unless his disqualification 
is removed by the District Local Board. A 
disqualification under Clause (<f) ceases on 
the expiration of five years from the date of 
the order of whipping or the termination of 
the period of imprisonment, transportation 
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or security aa the case may be, and a dis- 
qualification under Clause {e) ceases on the 
expiration of five years from' the date of the 
order. 

llection. • ^ 

The election is held in each village by the adult male 
residents therein at a meeting presided over by the A^is- 
tant or Deputy Collector or a person appointed in fihis 
behalf by the Collector and the result is reported by him 
to the Collector and the District Local Board. If the 
Collector after inquiry is satisfied that any disqualified 
man [fias been elected or that any corrupt or irregular 
practice has been committed in connection vrith the elec- 
tion of any member which in the opinion of the Collector 
should invalidate such election, the Collector declares the 
election of such member to be invalid and such declara- 
tion is final, and then a new election for the vacant seat 
is held. 

Term of Office. 

Members ordinarily hold offi(» for a term of three 
years and are eligible for .re-election. 

Secretary. 

Every Panchayat appoints a Secretary subject to the 
ap'proval of the District Local Board. 

Sarpanch. 

The members! of the Panchayat, elect one of themselves 
as Sarpanch who ordinarily holds office for one year, 
but is eligible for re-election. The resolutions of the 
Panchayat are carried out by the Sarpanch, in whom the 
entire executive power of the Panchayat is vested %^nd 
who is entirely responsible for the due fulfilment of the 
duties imposed upon by the Panchayat. • 

F. 8 
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Removal. 

The District Local Board is empowered to remove, 
after hearing the views of the Panchayat, any elected 
member or any Sarpanch of a Panchayat who is in its 
opinioSMiafit -to be a member or Sarpanch, as the case may 
be, or !is persistently remiss in the discharge of his duties 
as (Such ; and a Sarp^ch so removed unless he be an ex- 
officio member of* the Panchayat at the discretion of the 
said Board, also be removed from the Panchayat. The 
District Local Board may also remove the Secretary of a 
Panchayat for similar reasons. 

Power of Inspection. 

The District Local Board has power : 

(а) to enter on and inspect or cause to be entered 

on and inspected any immovable property 
occupied by any Panchayat or any work in 
progress under it or under its direction; 

(б) to call for any extract from the proceedings of 

a Panchayat, any book or document in . the 
possession of or under the control of a Pan- 
chayat, and any return, statement, account 
or report which it thinksi fit to require such 
Panchayat to furnish; 

(c) to require a Panchayat to take into considera- 
tion any objection which appears to the 
District Local Board >to exist to do doing of 
anything which is about to be done or is 
being done by such Panchayat or any in- 
formation which the District Local Board 
- is able to furnish and which appears to it 

to necessitate the doing of a certain thing 
, by the Panchayat and to make a written 
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reply to the District Local Board within a 
reasonable time stating its reasons for not 
desisting from doing, or for not doing such 
thing. 

The District Local Board may delegate* its powers to 
its President, Vice-President, Chief Officer, Public Health 
Officer or Executive Engineer. 

ISxtraYagance in Establishment. 

If in the opinion of the District Local Board the 
number of persons maintained or propose to be maintain- 
ed by a Panchayat as officers and servants or the remu- 
neration given or proposed to be given by the Panchayat 
to such persons is excessive the Panchayat, on the require- 
ment of the District Local Board, reduces such number or 
remuneration. But the Panchayat is entitled to appeal 
against any such requirement to the Governor in Council 
whose decision is final. 

Suspension of Executive Orders. 

The District Local Board is further empowered to 
suspend by order in writing, under the signature of its 
President, the execution or prohibit the doing of any order 
or resolution or doing of a thing which causes or is 
likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to 
lead to a breach of the peace. 

The Governor in Council has tlhe discretion to rescind 
the order of the District Local Board or to direct that 
it Continues in force, with or without modification, per- 
manently or for such period as he thinks fit. 

Supersession of Panchayats.5 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

The Governor in Council may, after reference to the 
District Local Board, by an order in the Bombay Govenn- 
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ment Gazette supersede a Panchayat for a period speci- 
fied in the order if the Panchayat in question exceeds or 
abuses its powers or makes persistent default in perfor- 
mance of its duties 4 And when a Panchayat is so super- 
seded ^11 its ^members vacate their offices, all the powers 
and duties of the Panchayat are, during the period of 
supersession, exercised and performed by such person or 
4 persons as the District Local Board may from time to 
time appoint in that behalf. On the expiry of the period 
of supersession the Panchayat is reconstituted and the 
persons vacating their offices are eligible for reelection. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

The Deputy Commissioner is authorised to establish 
a Panchayat ifor a circle comprising a village or group of 
adjacent villages as he thinks fit. 

A District Council or twenty adult male residents of 
a village, or a group of adjacent villagesi apply to the 
Deputy Commissioner, who, thereupon, makes an inquii^ 
in the prescribed manner into the desirability of estab- 
lishing a Panchayat, and \ establishes a Panchayat for a 
circle comprising all or any of such villages. But no 
circle formed includes villages forming part of different 
tahsils, or subject to the authority of more than one 
Local Board. 

A Panchayat consists of such number of 'Panchas not 
being less than nine or more than fifteen, as the Deputy 
Commissioner may in each case think suitable. But no 
person is eligible as a Panch if such person : 

(a) is not a British subject or a subject of any 

^ State in India; 

(b) is in the service of Government or any local 

' authority; 
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(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be 

of unsound mind; 

(d) is under twenty-one years of age ; 

(e) has been dismissed from the service of the 

Government or any local authority #&r mis- 
conduct and has been declared to be dis- 
qualified for employment in the public 
service; 

(/) has been sentenced by a criminal court whether 
within or without British India to imprison- 
ment for an offence punishable with rigorous 
imprisonment for a period exceeding six 
months, or to transportation or has been 
ordered to find security for good behaviour 
under Sections 108, 109 or 110 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, such sentence 
or order not having subsequently been re- 
versed or remitted or the offender not hav- 
ing been pardoned; 

{g) has been debarred from practising as a legal 
practitioner by order of any competent 
authority; 

(A.) has under any law for the time being in force 
become ineligible to be a member of any local 
authority; 

(t) holds any salaried iOflB,ce or place of profit in 
the gift or disposal of the Panchayat while 
holding such office or place; 

(j) has directly or indirectly any share or interest 
in any contract with, by or on behalf of , th!^ 
Panchayat while owning such share or 
uaterest.; • 
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But in case of (e), (/), (.g), (^), (i), (7) the disquali- 
fication may be removed by an order of the Local Govern- 
ment in this behalf. 

A person is not, by reason of being a shareholder 
in, or>a taeipber of, any incorporated or registered Com- 
pany held to be interested in any contract entered into 
between the Company and the Panchayat. 

Panchas. 

All Panchas except the ex-officio one (every resident 
mukkaddum; of a village in the circle is ex-officio panch) 
are elected from among the male owners of houses and 
proprietors or tenants of land permanently resident with- 
in the circle. 

Election of Sarpanch. 

Sarpanch is elected in a prescribed manner. 

Resignation by a Sarpanch or Panch. 

No resignation tendered by a Sarpanch or Panch is 
valid until it is accepted by the District Council. 

Sarpanch or Panch Ceasing to Hold Office and His Re- 
moval. 

Any Sarpanch or Panch who, after his entry in office, 
becomes subject to any of the disqualifications specified 
above, ceases to be a Sarpanch or Panch. 

The District Council may at any time remove a Sar- 
panch or Panch; 

(a) if he refuses to act, or becomes incapable of 
acting or absents himself without sufficient 
excuse from more than three consecutive 
meetings of the Panchayat and if such Pan- 
chayat recommends his removal by a majo- 
rity of two-thirds of its members, or 
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(&) if his continuance in office is undesirable in the 
interest of the public or of the Panchayat, 
if such Panchayat recommends hia removal 
by a majority of two-thirds of^its members. 

Any removal from office disqualifies the person so re- 
moved from holding the office from which he is removed 
for the period during which, but for such removal, he 
would have continued in office. 

MADRAS 

The Local Government is empowered to direct t3ie 
constitution, for any village of a Panchayat or Pancha- 
yats, and also to modify or cancel such notification at 
any time. 

Members Elected. 

The members of a Panchayat are elected in a pre- 
scribed manner. 

Numerical Strength of Panchayat. 

The Local Government fixes the number of members 
of a Panchayat and such number is always between 
seven and fifteen., When a Panchayat is constituted for 
more than one revenue village, the Local Government de- 
termines the number of members to be allotted to each 
revenue village. 

Qualification of Voters and Candidates. 

Every male resident of the village who is more than 
twenty-five years old is entitled to vote at an election o:ii 
Panchayatdars. 

Every voter is qualified to be elected as a Pancha- 
yatdar. 
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President of the Panchayat. 

Every Panchayat elects, one of its members to be its 
President, who may during his temporary absence or in- 
capacity delegate by an order in writing any of his 
powers or duties to a Panchayatdar. But he is forbidden 
to delegate any sudi powers or duties which the Pan- 
chayat expressly forbids him to delegate. The Presi- 
dent is deemed to have vacated his office on the expiry of 
his term as Panchayatdar or on his otherwise ceasing to 
be a Panchayatdar. 

Term of Office. 

The term of office of a Panchayatdar is three years 
from the date of his election. 

Powers to Remove. 

The Local Government is empowered to remove any 
Panchayatdar or President from his office : 

(fl) who is sentenced by a criminal court to tran- 
sportation or imprisonment for a period of 
more than one month, provided such sentence 
is not reversed or the offence pardoned ; or 

(&) who refuses to act or becomes incapable of act- 
ing; or 

(c) who applies to be adjudicated, or is adjudicat- 

ed a bankrupt or insolvent; or 

(d) who has been ordered to find security for good 

behaviour under the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 1898; or 

(#?) who has been guilty of misconduct in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 
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Act of Panchayat Not to be Invalidated by Vacancy or 
Irregularity. 

No act of a Panchayat is deemed invalid by reason 
only that the number of Panchayatdars at the time of 
performance of such act was less than the safictioned 
strength. 

THE TOITED PROVINCES 

In any district or part of a district to which the 
Act has been applied, the Collector is empowered to es- 
tablish a Panchayat within and for any village or group 
of adjacent villages., In this respect Collector is guided 
by the rules made under the Act. 

Number of Panchas. 

The Panchayat consists of such number of Panchas 
not being less than five or more than seven as the Collector 
may from pme to time and in each case think fit. 

Appointment of Panchas. 

Panchas are appointed by the Collector in the pre- 
scribed manner and hold ofiice for prescribed period. 

A person not residing within the circle, for which 
the 'Panchayat has been established is not eligible for 
appointment as Panch of that Panchayat. 

Sarpanch. 

In each Panchayat, one Panch is appointed by the 
Collector in the prescribed manner to preside over the 
Panchayat. The Panch so appointed is called Sarpanch. 
Ho presides over every meeting of the Panchayat* at 
which he is present. If he is absent snch Panchas as 
are elect one of them, to preside at the meeting. 
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Suspension and Removal. 

The Collector may, by an order in writing, suspend 
or remove any Panch or Sarpanch for misconduct, in- 
capacity, neglect of duty or other sufficient cause. 

The Collector may, with the written approval of the 
Commissioner, by an order in writing, suspend or dis- 
solve any Panchayaf for misconduct, neglect of duty or 
other sufficient cause. 

Filling Yacancies. 

When any Panch dies, resigns, or is removed the 
Collector is empowered to appoint a Panch in the pre- 
scribed manner to fill his place.. No vacancy in the 
Panohayat renders its proceedings illesgal so long as the 
number of Panchas is not below three. 

Quorum. 

Three Panchas, including the Presiding Panch form 
a quorum for the transaction of any business. 

No business is transacted at any meeting by the 
Panchayat unless a Panch, able to read and write is 
present and presides at the meeting. 

The Panchayat maintains summary records and re- 
gisters of its proceedings in the prescribed form. Such 
records and registers are written by the Sarpanch or by 
the Presiding Panch with his own hand or under his 
immediate supervision by any other Panch. 

Panchayat is empowered, subject to rules, to appoint 
a clerk to perform this work. 

THE PUNJAB 

Establishment of Panchayats. 

The Act empowers the Local Government to establish 
a Panchayat in any village by notification in the Official 
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Gazette and by publication in the village concerned. If 
any inhabitant desires to object to such notification he 
may within three months from the date of its publication 
submit his objection in writing through the Deputy Com- 
missioner to the Local Government and the Local Govern- 
ment takes his objection into consideration. 

When three months from the date of publication 
have expired and the Local Government has considered 
and passed orders on such objections as may have been 
submitted, the Local Government may by notification es- 
tablish a Panchayat for the village. 

} 

Number of Panchas. 

The Local Government fixes the number of Panchas 
for such Panchayat, such number being between three 
and seven. But the Local Government is further em- 
powered by the amendment of 1929 to modify the number 
of Panchas fixed for a Panchayat at any time by noti- 
fication. 

Appointment and Term of Panchas. 

The Panchas are elected in a prescribed manner and 
hold office for a period of three years. 

Suspension and Removal. 

The Commissioner is empowered to suspend or re- 
move any Panch by order in writing on the complaint of 
any elector in a village and after such inquiry as he 
deems fit. 

If a Panchayat is incompetent to perform a duty ipi- 
posed on it or persistently makes default in its perfor- 
mance or exceeds or abuses its powers the Local Govern- 
ment may suspend or abolish that Panchayat. 
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Sarpanch. 

The Panchayat elects^ for a period of one year one of 
its members as a Sarpanch who is the Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Panchayat. The Pancha- 
yat alscH elects, one of its members as Deputy Sarpanch to 
act for him in his absence. 

The majority of'the Panchas forms a quorum and 
the decision of the majority at any meeting shall be 
binding in all matters and when the voting is equal the 
Chairman shall have an additional or casting vote. When 
the meeting is attended by two persons no decision shall 
be binding unless it is unanimous. 

BIHAU AND ORISSA 

Establishment of Panchayats. 

In an area in which a Union Board has been esta- 
blished, under the direction of the Local Gk)vernment, the 
members of the Union Board elect from among their own 
number three or more persons to be, as long as they are 
members of such Union Board, a Panchayat for Iffie whole 
area of the Union or the members of the Union Board 
sub-divided the Union into Panchayat circles and elect 
from their own number three .-or more persons to be, 
again during their term of office as members of such 
Union Board, a Panchayat for each of the Panchayati 
circle so formed. Wlhere there is no Union or without 
constituting one, the Local Government declares any local 
area to be a Panchayati circle, and a Panchayat is es- 
tablished for any such Panchayati circle. 

Number of Members. 

• Such Panchayats conisist of such number of members 
between three and twenty as the Local Government in 
each case directs. 
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Members of Panchayats are elected within prescribed 
time and manner. 

If on the date fixed for election the electors of any 
Panchayati circle fail to elect any member or members, 
the District Magistrate either directs that a. second elec- 
tion be held or himself appoints members. Any person 
so appointed 'is deemed to be duly elected member. 

Qualifications. 

Every male person owning or occupying a dwelling 
house within the Panchayati circle, who during the year 
immediately preceding such election, has paid any sum 
as tax under the Village Administration Act, or under 
the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or the Chota Nagpur 
Rural Police Act, 1914, is entitled to vote at election for 
members of the Panchayat provided he ;is of the age of 
eighteen years, and if he is of the age of twenty-one years 
he is entitled to be a member of a Panchayat. No person 
can be a member of more than one Panchayat. If in any 
area the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or the Chota 
Nagpur Rural Police Act, 1914, has not been in force the 
Local Government prescribes the qualifications for voters 
and members. 

Validity of Election. 

No election can be called in question in any Court 
on any ground whatever. 

Disqualifications. 

A person who is not a British subject or a subject 
of any State in India is debarred from voting at an elec- 
tion or to be a candidate for election., But the Local 
Government may exempt any ^person or class of persons 
from this provision. • 
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Terai of Office. 

The term of ofi&ce of a member of a Panchayat is 
three years from' the date on which the District Magis- 
trate declares, the Panchayat to be duly constituted. But 
this term oif office includes any period which may elapse 
between the expiration of the said three years and the 
date of the first meeting at which a quorum is present 
of the newly elected members after the next general elec- 
tion for Panchayat. 

Sarpanoh. 

The President of the Union Board, if he is a mem- 
ber of the Panchayat, becomes the Sarpanch of the Pan- 
chayat. If the President of the Union Board is not a 
member of the Panchayat, the Sarpanch is elected by the 
Panchayat. When the Sarpanch is absent from a sitting 
of the Panchayat, the Panchayat elects one of their 
number to be Sarpanch. 

No business is transacted at any sitting by the Pan- 
chayat unless a member able to record the proceedings 
is present. . 

THE JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS OF VILLAGE 
PANCHAYATS 

BENGAL 

Whenever a Union Board ihas been established for 
any Union, the Local Government may, by notification, 
appoint any two or more of the members of the Board to 
be a Union Bench, during their term of office as members 
of the Board, for the trial, in the whole or any part of 
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the Union, of the following offences, if committed within 
the limits of its jurisdiction : 

(1) Offences under Sections 24, 26 and 27 of the 

Cattle-Trespass Act, 1871. 

(2) Offences under enactments (other •than •the In- 

dian Penal Code) or an^ rules or bye-laws 
made thereunder which are punishable with 
fine only up to a limit of twenty-five rupees. 

(3) Offences under Section 34 of the Police Act, 

1861. 

(4) Offences under the Bengal Ferries Act, 1885, 

except those under Sections 28 and 30. 

(6) Offences under the following sections of the 
Indian Penal Code, namely : Sections 160, 
178, 179, 269, 277, 289, 29u, 294, 323, 324, 
341, 352, 358, 426, 447, 448, 504 and 510; 
and when the value of the property in the 
opinion of the Union Bench is not over 
twenty rupees, Sections 379 and 411. 

The Union Bench may try the following offences if the 
case is transferred to the Bench by a District Magistrate 
empowered to receive petitions under Section 190 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 : 

Offences under Sections 283, 428, 430, 506 and 509 
of the Indian Penal Code; and when the 
value of the property in the opinion of the 
Magistrate is not over twenty rupees. Sec- 
tion 403. 

But a Magistrate before whom a complaint of aji 
offence cognizable by a Union Bench is brought may trans- 
fer the complaint to the Union Bench, and the District 
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Magistrate or Sub-Divisional Magistrate may transfer 
any case from one Union Bench to another or to any other 
Court subordinate to him. Similarly a Union Court may 
be appointed to try ' the following classes of suits : 

-(A) Splits for money due on contracts, 

(B) Suits for the recovery of movable property or 

the value of such property; and 

(C) Suits for compensation for wrongfully taking 

or injuring movable property 
when the value of the suit does not exceed two hundred 
rupees. 

But, on the application of any defendant made in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 81, the Court 
of Small Causes or Court of the Munsif within the local 
limits of whose jurisdiction the Union is situated : 

(i) may withdraw the suit when its value does not 
exceed twenty-five rupees, and 
(ti) shall withdraw the suit when its value exceeds 
twenty-five rupees, 

from, a Union Court for trial by itself. 

No suit lies in any Union Court : 

(1) on a balance of partnership account, 

(2) for a share or part of a share under an in- 

testacy, or for a legacy . under a will, 

(3) by or against Government or Public Officers in 

their ofl&cial capacity, 

(4) by or against minors or persons of unsound 

mind, 

? (5) for the assessment, enhancement, reduction, 

abatement, apportionment or recovery of 
. rent of immovable property, or 
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(6) by a mortgagee of immovable property for the 
enhaBcement of the mortgage by foreclosure 
or sale of the property or otherwise, or by 
a mortgagor of immovable property for the 
redemption of the mortgage. ^ ^ 

Decision Final. » , 

The decisions of the Union Bench and Union Court 
are final, but the District Magistrate in case of the Union 
Court and he or Sub-Divisional Magistrate in case of the 
Union Bench, may cancel or modify any order of convic- 
tion or direct the retrial of any case if he is satisfied that 
there has been a failure of justice. 

Power of Union Bench to Impose Fine or to Award 

Compensation. 

A Union Bench may sentence any offender convicted 
by it to pay a fine not exceeding stwenty-five rupees or in 
default to imprisonment for a period not exceeding seven 
days. If a Union Bench is satisfied that a complaint 
made before it or transferred to it for trial is vexatious 
or frivolous, the Bench may order the complainant to pay 
to the accused such compensation, not exceeding twenty- 
five rupees in ,alh ns it thinks fit or in default may sen- 
tence the complainant to simple imprisonment again for a 
period not exceeding seven days. 

When a person has been sentenced to imprisonment 
in default of such payment, if such fine or compensation 
be not paid or realised within ten days of the passing of 
the sentence or order, or within such future time if any 
as the Bench may allow, the Bench may cause him to 
arrested and may commit him to the nearest jail to serve 
his sentence. , 

P. 10 
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No woman is sentenced to imprisonment in default 
of payment of fine or compensation. 

Presidents, 

The Union Bench and the Union Court are presided 
over by the 'President of the Union Board, if he is a 
member of the Benph or Court. 

If the President of the Union Board is absent from 
a sitting of the Union Bench or Court or if he is not a 
member of the Bench or Oonit, as the case may be, it elects 
its own President. 

BOMBAY 

The only judicial function that Village Panchayats 
have got in the Bombay Presidency is that every breach 
of a lye-law made under the Act is cognizable by the Pan- 
chayat unless the District Magistrate directs otherwise. 

A person convicted by the Panchayat is entitled, at 
any time within ten days after sentence is passed against 
him, apply for revision to the District Magistrate or to 
such other Magistrate, not being a member of such Pan- 
chayat, as the District Magistrate may, subject to the 
orders of the Governor in Council, from time to time ap- 
point in this behalf. 

The District Local Board, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor in Council makes bye-laws whose 
every breach is cognizable by Village Panchayats. These 
bye-laws provide for; 

(ffl) the purification and protection from pollution 
of all sources for water used for drinking 
„ purposes; 

(&) the prohibition of the removal Or use for driuk- 
, ing purposes of any water from any stream, 
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tank, well or other source where such re- 
moval or use causes or is likely to cause, 
disease or injury to health and the preven- 
tion of such removal or use by the filling in 
or covering over of such tank, or weli or by 
any other method which may be considered 
advisable; 

(c) the prohibition of the deposit or storage of 

manure refuse or other ofiensive matter in 
a manner or in places prejudicial to the pub- 
lic health, comfort or convenience; 

(d) the regulating of offensive calling or trades; 

{e) the disposal of corpses by burning or burial ; 

(/) the excavation of earth and the filling up of 
excavations and depressions injurious to 
health or offensive to the neighbourhood; 

(g) the removal of noxious vegetation; 

(h) the repair and removal of dangerous or ruin- 

ous buildings; 

(i) the prevention of the erection of buildings with- 

out adequate provision for ventilation or 
the laying out and location of streets; 

ij) the regulation of markets and alaughter-hous^; 
and 

(k) the general regulation of sanitation and con- 
servancy. 

The District Local Board is entitled to provide a 
penalty not exc^ding ten rupees for a breach of any such 
bye-kws, and may apply any or all of these byedaws to 
any village . * 
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THF OElvTRAI. PHOVINOES 
Yillage Benches. 

Whenever a Panchayat has been established, the 
Deputy, Commissioner may appoint all or any of the 
Panchas to be a Village Bench and appoints one of such 
Panchas to be the Chairman. 

Criminal Cases Cognizable by Yillage Bench. 

The Deputy Commissioner may direct a Village Bench 
to take cognizance of any or all of the following offences 
as well as abetments of, or attempts to commit, any such 
offence ; 

Under the Indian Penal Code. Section. 

Committing an affray ... ... 160 

Driving or riding on a public way so rash- 
ly or negligently as to endanger 
human life, etc. ... ... 279 

Omitting to take order with an animal in 
possession so as to guard against 
danger to human life, etc., for such 


animal .... ... ... 289 

Committing a public nuisance ... 290 

Obscene acts and songs ... ... 294 

Voluntarily causing simple hurt ... 323 

Voluntarily causing hurt on grave and 
sudden provocation ... ... 352 

Wrongful restraint ... ... 341 

Assault or use of criminal force other- 
wise than on grave and sudden provo- 
cation ... ... 352 
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Undee THE Indian Penal Code. 


Section. 


358 


Assault or use of criminal force on grave 
and sudden provocation ... 

Theft or theft in a dwelling house ot * 
theft by a servant where the^value of 
the property stolen does not exceed 
Es. 10 ... ... ... 379, 380 

and 381 

Mischief when the damage or loss caused 

does not exceed Es. 10 in value ... 426 

Intentional insult with intent to provoke 
a breach of the peace ... 504 

Criminal intimidation .... 506 

Uttering any word or making any ges- 
ture intended to insult the modesty of 
a woman, etc. ... ... 509 

Appearing in a public place, etc., in a 
state of intoxication, and causing 

annoyance to any person ... ... 510 


Undee the Cattle-Tresfass Act, 1871. 

Forcibly opposing the seizure of cattle 

and rescuing the same ... 24 

Damage to land or crops or public roads 
by pigs or cattle ... ... 26 

Ceptain Powers Exempted. 

No Village Bench takes cognizance of any criminal 
case in which either the complainant or accused is a 
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public servant other than a Kotwar or a Village Watch- 
man or a Panch not being a member of the Village Bench 
or is, a servant of the District Council or Local Board 
having authority within the circle. 

A Village Bench cannot take cognizance of any 
offence except upon complaint and against the persons 
named therein. The® Deputy Commissioner may, for 
reasons to be recorded in writing, withdraw from a Vil- 
lage Bench the power to take cognizance of any or all of 
the above mentioned offences 

The Local Government may direct that any Village 
Bench may take cognizance of any or all of the following 
offences under the Indian Penal Code as well as abet- 
ments of, or attempts to commit, any such offence. 

Under the Indian Penal Code. Section. 

Negligently doing any act known to be likely 
to spread infection of any disease dangerous 
to life ... ... ... ... 269 

Defiling the water of a public spring or re- 
servoir ... ... ... 277 

Causing danger, obstruction or injury in any 
public way ... ... ... 28S 

Criminal trespass ... ... ... 447 

House trespass ... ... ... 448 

Dishonestly breaking open or unfastening any 
closed receptacle containing or supposed to 
contain property ... ... ... 461 

Adultery ... ... ... ... 497 

Enticing or taking away or detaining with 
' criminalintent a married woman ... 498 
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Persons Exempted. 

No Bench takes cognizance of any offence under Sec- 
tion 379, 880 or 381 of the Indian Penal Code in which 
the accused 

(a) has been convicted of an offenpe punishable 

under Chapter XII or Chapter XVII of 
the said Code with iihprisonment of either 
description for a term of three years or 
upwards, or 

(b) has been previously fined for theft by any 

Village Bench, or 

(c) has been registered as a member of a criminal 

tribe under Section 4 of the Criminal Tribes 
Act, 1911, or 

{d) has been bound over to be of good behaviour 
under Section 110 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898. 

Penalties. 

Bench can levy -a fine not exceeding B®. 10, or double 
the damage or loss caused up to a limit of Rs. 20. No 
sentence of imprisonment, whether substantive or in de- 
fault of fine is inflicted by any Village Bench. 

A conviction by Village Bench is not deemed to be 
a previous conviction for the purposes of Section 75 of 
the Indian Penal G'ode^or Section 562 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

If the amount of any fine imposed, or compensation 
granted by a Village Bench remains unpaid for ten days 
after the date of the order imposing or granting it, the 
Village Bench certifies accordingly to the Deputy Com- 
missioner, who iproceeds to recover it as if it were (ftn 
arrear of land revenue, and remits it when so recovered 
to the Village Bench, 
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Village Court. 

The Deputy Commissioner may appoint a Village 
Court just like a Village Bench, and, subject to such 
pecuniary or other limitations as may be prescribed, the 
following suits are cognizable exclusively by a Village 
Court : 

(i) Suits for aWrtained sums not exceeding Es. 50; 

(it) Suits for damages not exceeding Rs. 50 for 
breach of contract not afiecting immovable 
property; 

(Hi) Suits for specific movable property or for the 
value thereof not exceeding Rs. 50; and 

(id) Suits for compensation for wrongfully taking or 
injuring movable property not exceeding 
Rs. 50 in value. 

But a Village Court cannot take cognizance of any 
suit : 

(t) on a balance of partnership account, 

(h) for a share or part of share under an intestacy, 
or for a legacy or part of a legacy under a 
will, 

{Hi) by or against Government or public officers in 
their official capacity or 'by or against any 
Panch being a member of the Village Court, 

(w) by or against minors or persons of unsound 
mind, 

(r) in respect of any dispute or matter in which 
a suit or application may be brought or 
made before a Revenue Officer or in a Civil 
Court presided over by such officer. 
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The Local Government may direct by notification that 
any Village Court may try any suit up to such value, 
not exceeding Rs. 100 as may be specified in the notifica- 
tion. Similarly with the written consent of both parties 
suits value of which does not exceed Es. 100 are triable 
by such Village Court. 

Execution through Deputy Commissioner. 

The execution of decree takes place through the 
Deputy Commissioner if it remains unsatisfied for one 
month after the due date or any amount payable under 
it remains unpaid for one month after the date when it 
fell due. 

No Legal Practitioner to Appear. 

No legal practitioner is allowed to appear on behalf 
of any party in any proceedings before a Village Court 

or Village Bench. 

>■' 

Deputy Commissioner May Cancel Jurisdiction or Quash 
Proceedings. 

The Deputy Commissioner at any time, for Just and 
sufficient cause, may by an order in writing. 

(b) cancel the jurisdiction of any Village Court 
or Village Bench with respect to any civil 
or criminal case, or 

(b) quash any proceeding of a Village Court or 
Village Bench in any civil or criminal case 
at any stage thereof, or 

(o) cancel the decree or order passed by any Vil- 
large Court or Village Bench in any civil or 
criminal case and direct the return or jje- 
fund of any property, money, fine, fee, or 
compensation recovered, realised or paid 
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under such decree or order or in the course 
of connected proceedings. But except on 
the ground of fraud, no decree or order is 
cancelled by the Deputy Commissioner after 
the expiry of six months from the date of 
such order or decree. 

* MADRAS 

The Village Panchayats in the Madras Presidency 
do not have any judicial functions i They have only ad- 
ministrative powers and functions. 

THE HNITED PROVINCES 

Criminal Judicial Powers. 

The following offences, as well as abetments of and 
attempts to commit any ^uch offence are cognizable by 
Panchayats:— 

iljNDER THE INDIAN PeNAL CoDE. SECTION. 

Voluntarily causing hurt .... ..^ 323 

Assault or use of criminal force otherwise than 
on grave provocation ... ... 352 

Assault or use of criminal force on grave provo- 
cation ... ... ... 858 

Theft where the value of property stolen does 
not exceed ten rupees ... ... 379 

Mischief when .the damage or loss caused does 
not exceed ten rupees in value ... ... 426 

Intentional insult with intent to provoke a 
breach of peace ... .. ... 504 

But no offence of theft is cognizable by a Panchayat 
unless an accused person has been either apprehended or 
recognised or named. 
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Under the Cattle-Trespass Act, 1871. Section. 

Forcibly opposing the seizure of cattle or re- 
scuing the same ... ... ... 21 

Under the United Provinces Village Sanitation Act, 

1892. 

Breaches of rules made under Section 14 and punishable 
under Section 15. 

Certain Parties Excluded from Jurisdiction. 

A Panchayat is not empowered to take cognizance of 
any offence in which either the complainant or the accus- 
ed is a public servant serving in the district in which 
the Panchayat’s circle is situated. 

Certain Persons Not to be Tried for Theft. 

A Panchayat does not take cognizance of any offence 
under Section 379 of the Indian Penal Code in which 
the accused : — 

(®) has been previously convicted of an offence pun- 
ishable under Chapter XII or Chapter 
XVII of the Indian Penal Code with im- 
prisonment of either description for a term 
of three years or upwards, or 

(b) has been previously tried for theft by any 
Panchayat, or 

(o) is a registered member of a criminal tribe under 
Section 4 of the Criminal Tribes Act 1911, 
or 

{d!) has been bound over to be of good behaviour in 
proceedings instituted under Section 109 
or Section 110 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ * 
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ConTiction by a Panchayat Not a Previous Conviction. 

A conviction by a Panchayat is not deemed a pre- 
vious conviction for the purposes of Section 75 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

r: 

Penalties. 

The following *e the maximum penalties which are 
inflicted by a Panchayat ; 

(a) Under the Indian Penal Code — Fine not ex- 

ceeding ten rupees or double the damage or 
loss caused whichever is greater, 

(b) Under the Cattle Trespass Act 1871— Fine 

not exceeding five rupees, 

(c) Under the United Provincesi Village Sanita- 

tion Act 1892 — Fine not exceeding one 
rupee. 

No Panchayat can inflict a sentence of imprison- 
ment, whether substantive or in default of fine. 

Compensation to Complainants. 

In inflicting any fine the Panchayat may order any 
portion or the whole of the fine recovered to be applied : 

{a) in defraying expenses properly incurred in the 
case by the complainant, 

(b) in compensation for any material damage or 
loss caused by the offence committed. 

Compensation to Accused for a False Case. 

If a Panchayat is satisfied after inquiry that a case 
brought before it was false, frivolous, or vexatious, such 
Panchayats may order the complainant to pay to the ac- 
cused such compensation not exceeding five rupees as it 
thinks fit,' 
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Civil Judicial Powers. 

The following suits are cognizable by Panchayats; 
(C‘) Suits for money due on contracts not affecting 
any interest in immovable property, 

(bi) Suits for the recovery of movable pro^rty, or 
for the value of such property, 

(c) Suits for compensation for wrongfully taking 
or injurinig movable property, 

when the amount or the value of the claim does not 
exceed twenty-five rupees. But no suit is brought before 
any Panchayat : 

(1) on a balance of partnership account; 

(2) for a share or part of a share under an intesh 

tacy, or for a legacy or part of a legacy 
under a will; 

(3) by or against the Glovernment or a Public 

Officer in his official capacity; 

(4) by or against a minor or a person of unsound 

mind; 

(5) on account of any dispute or matter in respect 

of which any suit or application may be 
brought or made in a Revenue Court. 

Enhanced Powers for Special Panchayats. 

The Local Government is empowered to grant en- 
hanced powers for special Panchayats. Such Panchayats 
exercise the following enhanced powers : 

(1) to hear and determine suits of the said nature, 
when the amount or value of the claim does 
not exceed fifty rupees, , 
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(2) to take cognizance of offences of theft under 
Section 379, Indian Penal Code, where the 
value of the property stolen does not exceed 
twenty rupees in value, 

(§) to take cognizance of offences of mischief under 
Section 426, Indian Penal Code, where the 
damage or loss caused does not exceed twenty 
rupees in value, 

(4) to inflict the following maximum penalties : 

(а) Under the Indian Penal Code — ^Fine not 

exceeding twenty rupees or double the 
damage or loss caused whichever is 
greater, 

(б) Under Section 24 of the Cattle Trespass 

* Act 1871 — Fine not exceeding ten 

rupeeSj 

(c) Under the United Provinces Village Sani- 
tation Act 1892 — Fine not exceeding 
two rupees. 

Tyansfer of Cases to Panchayats by Magistrates. 

Any Magistrate upon receiving a complaint of facts 
constituting an offence triable by a Panchayat transfers 
the case for trial to the Panchayat having jurisdiction to 
try it unless reason shown to the contrary. 

Exclusive Jurisdiction. 

* Courts are forbidden to take cognizance of any suit 
which is cognizable by a Panchayat unless the Collector 
has passed order to the contrary in writing. 
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Panchayat Not to Revive or Alter its Decision. 

A! Panchayat has no power to cancel, revive or alter 
any decree or order passed by it^ But a Panchayat may, 
for reasons to be recorded on application made within one 
month of ithe date of the decree or order, restore ^ny suit 
■which has been • dismissed in default or in which a decree 
has been passed ex-par te against the defendant. 

Reference of Important Gases by Panchayat to Collector. 

When any Panchayat having jurisdiction is of opi- 
nion that any suit or case before it is of such nature, or 
of such intricacy or importance that it ought to be tried 
by a regular court, it stays proceedings and reports the 
matter to the Collector for orders. 

Panchayat’ s Decrees and Orders Not to be Questioned on 
Ground of Jurisdiction. 

No order or decree of a Panchayat is called in ques- 
tion in any Court Op the ground that it was passed 
without j urisdiction . But the Collector may at any time, 
whether on a reference by a Panchayat or of his own 
motion, by order in writing : 

(a) cancel the jurisdiction of a Panchayat with re- 

spect to any suit or case, or 

(b) quash any proceedings of a Panchayat at any 

stage, or 

(c) cancel any order or decree passed by a Pan- 

chayat. 

No Appeal. 

There is no appeal from, any decree or order passed 
by a Panchayat in any suit. 
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THE PTOJAB 

Criminal Judicial Powers. 

The Local Government may by notification in the 
Official Gazette confer upon the Panchayat criminal judi- 
cial powers, 'h.nd the Panchayat thereupon takes cogni- 
zance of any of the following ofienoes upon complaint of 
facts constituting such an offence, namely : — 

(A) Theft as punishable under Section 379 of the 
Indian Penal Code, where the value of the 
property stolen does not exceed fifty rupees 
and the accused is named in the complaint 
or is under arrest. But a Panchayat does 
not take cognizance of any such complaint 
if the accused: — 

(i) has been previously convicted of an offence 
under Chapter XII or Chapter XVII 
of the Indian Penal Code punishable 
with imprisonment of either description 
for a ', term of three years or upwards; 
or 

(ii) has been previously fined for theft by any 
Panchayat ; or 

{Hi) is a registered member of a criminal tribe 
under Section 4 of the Criminal Tribes 
Act; or 

(iv) has been .bound over to be of good behavi- 
our in proceedings instituted under Sec- 
tion 109 or Section 110 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure 1898 ; or 
^ (®) has had an order of restriction passed 

against him under the Restriction of 
, Habitual Offender (Punjab) Act, 1918. 
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(B) Mischief, as punishable under Section 426 of 

the Indian Penal Code, where the value of 
the property affected does not exceed fifty 
rupees and the accused! is, named in the com- 
plaint or is under arrest, or , , 

(C) Assault as punishable under Section 352 of the 

Indian Penal Code, ’ 

(D) Criminal force as punishable under Section 

358 of the Indian Penal Code, 

(E) Offences under Section 22 of the Vaccination 

Act, 1880, 

(F) Offences under sSections 13 and 14 of the Pun- 

jab Primary Education Act, 1919, where 
the Panchayat has hot been authorised to 
perform the functions of the school atten- 
dance committee under Section 16 of ■ that 
Act, 

(Gi) Offences under Sections 24 and 26 of the 
Cattle Trespass Act, 1871, and 

(H) Such offences as ma,y be committed by village 
Watchman in connection with the duties of 
which the supervision devolves upon the 
Panchayat in accordance ■ with the rules pre- 
scribed by the Local Government under Sec- 
tion 39 of the Punjab Laws Act 1872. 

Criminal Judicial Powers upon Reference by a Magistrate. 

A Magistrate competent to take cognizance of an 
offence under Section 323 or Section 504 of the Indian 
Penal Code may refer the complaint to the Panchayat 
which shall thereupon be competent to take cognizance of 
the offence and to dispose of the complaint. But the* 
P. 12 
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District Magistrate on the application of the complainant 
or of the accused may withdraw any complaint so refer- 
red, and transfer it for disposal to any Magistrate sub- 
ordinate to him. 

r If- • X 

Penalties and Compensation to Complainant. 

On conviction of an offence under Section 379 or Sec- 
tion 426 of the Indian Penal Code or Section 24 of the 
Cattle Trespass Act, 1871, the Panchayat may impose a 
fine not exceeding double jthe value ; of the loss or damage 
caused or ten rupees, whichever to be greater, and on con- 
viction of ^any other offences enumerated above it may 
impose a fine not exceeding rupees twenty-five or the fine 
prescribed by the Act constituting the offence whichever be 
the less. It may also niirect that the whole or part of 
the fine w3ien realised shall be paid as compensation to 
the complainant, and that the balance, if any, shall be cre- 
dited to the Panchayat fund. 

Certain Parties Excluded from Jurisdiction. 

No Panchayat takes cognizance of any offence in 
which 

(a) either the complainant or the accused is a 

public servant serving in the district in 
which the area of the Panchayat’s jurisdic- 
tion is situated; or 

(b) the complainant or the accused is a European 

subject. 

The Local Government is empowered to confer on 
the Panchayats civil judicial powers and the Panchayats 
Chereupon entertain and . decide any claims due on con- 
tracts or for movable property pr for the value of sudh 
property or for compensation for wrongfully taking or in- 
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Juring sucli property when the debt or demand or compen- 
sation does not exceed fifty rupees and the defendant re- 
sides or carries on business or personally works for gain 
within the limits of the Tahsil, in which the village is 
situated. But , , 

(1) no claim is entertained or decided by a Pan- 

chayat on a balance of a partnership ac- 
count or for a share or part of a share under 
an intestacy or for a legacy or for a 
part of a legacy under a iwill or preferred 
by or against the security of state or public 
servant in his official capacity or a minor or 
a person of unsound mind, or on account of 
any dispute or matter regarding which any 
suit or application may be made in a Reve- 
nue Court as defined in the Punjab Ten- 
ancy Act 1887. 

(2) no claim or issue is entertained or decided by 

any Panchayat in which the matter sin issue 
is pending for decision or has been heard 
or decided by a Court of competent jurisdic- 
tion in a former suit between the same par- 
ties or those under whom they claim. 

Exclusive Jurisdiction. 

No Court takes cognizance of any offence or enter- 
tains any claim triable the Panchayat. 

Finality of Panchayat’s Decision.^^^^ ^ ^ 

The Panchayat is not competent to cancel, revise 5r 
alter >any ^sentence or decree or final order passed by it, 
saving ex-parte decrees or orders. 
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No Appeal. 

No sentence, decree or ’other order passed by a Pan- 
chayat is isubject to appeal, revision or review at the 
hands o;f any^ Court or other authority. But whenever 
a Panchayat has given a decree or passed a sentence, not 
unanimously but by'ia majority of votes, any party ag- 
grieved may, within one month of the order, apply to the 
Deputy CPmmissioner, who shall thereupon, direct a re- 
trial by a Joint Panchayat consisting of the members of 
the Panchayat which passed the order and the members 
of a neighbouring Panchayat in the same district. The 
decision of the 'majority of such Joint Panchayat is final, 
but if Sthere As an equal division of votes the original 
order stands. 

Not Previous Conviction. 

Conviction by i the Panchayat is not deemed to be a 
previous conviction for the purposes of Section 75 of the 
Indian Penal Code, of Section 562 of the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure 1898, nor.it disqualifies any person from 
exercising any electoral right or from being elected or 
sitting as a member of any local authority or from being 
appointed to or iholding any legal office. 

BIHAR AND OMSSA 
Criminal Jurisdiction. 

A Panchayat has jurisdictioh concurrent with that 
of the Criminal Court within the local limits of whose 
jurisdiction the Panchayat circle is situated to take cog- 
nizance of and to try the following offences as well as 
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abetments of and attempts to commit any such offence if 
committed within the local limits of its jurisdiction: 

Under the Indian Penal CdDE. 

Committing affray ••• , 

Refusing oath or affirmation when duly 
quired by a public servant to’ make it 

Refusing to answer public servant authorised 
to question .... .... •.• 179 

Fouling the water of a public spring or 
reservoir ... ... ... 277 

Negligent conduct with respect to any animal 289 

Punishment for public nuisance in cases not 
otherwise provided for ... ... 290 

Obscene acts and songs t... ... 294 

Voluntarily causing hurt ... ... 323 

Wrongfully restraining any person ...t 341 

Assault by the use of criminal force other- 
wise than on grave and sudden provocation 352 
Theft when the value of the property stolen 
in the opinion of the Panehayat does not 
exceed fifty rupees ... ... 379 

Dishonestly receiving stolen property know- 
ing it to be stolen, when the value of the 
property in the opinion of the Panchayat 
does not exceed fifty rupees ... ... 411 

Mischief, when thje damage or loss caused in 
the opinion of the Panchayat does not ex- 
ceed fifty rupees in value ... ..., 42^ 

Insult intended to provoke a breach of the 
peace ... 


Section. 

... 160 
re- 

..., 178 
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Under the Indian Penal CoSde. Section. 

Uttering any word or making any gesture in- 
tending to insult modesty of a woman, etc. 509 

State of intoxication and causing annoyance 
te anyr person ... ... 510 

Under the Cattle-Trespass Act, 1871. Section. 

Forcibly opposing the seizure of cattle or 
rescuing the isame ... ... 20 

and all offences under Section 34 of the Police Act, 1861. 

Transferred Powers. 

A Panchayat ’’ is empowered to try any of ttoe follow- 
ing ^offences if the case is transferred to the Panchayat 
by the District Magistrate, Sub-Divisional Magistrate or 
any other Magistrate empowered to transfer cases under 
Section 192 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 : 

Under THE Indian Penal Code. Section. 

Danger or obstruction in public way ... 283 

Dishonest misappropriation of movable pro- 
perty or converting it to -one’s own use, 
when the value of the property in the opi- 
nion of the Magistrate is not over fifty 
rupees .... ... ... 403 

Mischief by killing, poisoning, maiming or 

rendering useless any animal of the value 
of ten rupees and upwards ... ... 428 

Mischief by causing diminution of supply of 

water ifor agricultural purposes ... 430 

^ Criminal intimidaticm ... ... 506 

Criminal trespass ... ... 447 

. House trespasis ... ... 448 
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Exclusive Jurisdiction. 

A Magistrate before whom a complaint of any offence 
cognizable by a Panchayat is brought transfers the com- 
plaint to the Panchayat unless reason be shown to the 
contrary to his satisfaction. , 

The District /Magistrate or Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate isi empowered to transfer any" case from one Pan- 
chayat to another or to any other court subordinate to 
him. 

A Panchayat is forbidden to try a case in which a 
European British subject is concerned whether as com- 
plainant or accused- 

Certain Persons Not to be Tried by Panchayat for llheft. 

A Panchayat Is forbidden to take cognizance of any 
offence i under Section 379 or 411 of the Indian Penal 
Code in which the accused: — 

(ig) has been previously convicted of an offence 
punishable under Chapter XVII of the In- 
dian Penal Code with imprisonment if or a 
term of three years or upwards, or 

(&) has been previously fined for theft by any 
Panchayat, or 

(c) is a registered member of a criminal tribe 
under Section 4 of the Criminal Tribes Act, 
1911, or 

^ has been bound over for good behaviour under 
Section 109 or 110 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898. 

Punishment. 

A Panchayat is authorised to levy on any offender 
cofnvicted by it a fine not exceeding fifty rupees or double 
the value of the damage or loss caused, whichever ds 
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greater, or in default may sentence him to a imprison- 
ment ;f or a period not exceeding fourteen days. The 
Panchayat may also in lieu of sentencing an offender 
convioted by it to a fine, pass the order convicted and 
discharged with a warning.” 

If a complaint made before a Panchayat or transfer- 
red to it for trial is'' found after inquiry to be vexatious 
or frivolous the Panchayat is empowered to order the 
complainant to pay j to the accused such compensation not 
exceeding twenty-five rupees as it thinks proper or in 
default may sentence the complainant to simple impri 
sonment for a period not exceeding seven days. 

Enhanced Powers of Selected Panchayats. 

The Local Government is empowered to grant en- 
hanced powers to selected Panchayats., Such Panchayats 
exercise the following enhanced powers : — 

(a.) to take cognizance of and to try cases under 
Sections 379, 411 and 426 of the Indian 
Penal Code. But the value of the property 
stolen or of the amount of the damage or 
loss caused must not exceed one hundred 
rupees. The Local Government may direct 
the Panchayat to hear and decide cases under 
other sections of the Indian Penal Code. 

A Panchayat is authorised to sentence any offender 
convicted before it to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
rupees or double the damage or loss, caused whichever is 
greater or in default to imprisonment not exceeding one 
month. 

Exclusive Civil Jurisdiction. 

r' 

A Panchayat is authorised to hear and decide the 
following classes of suits, and no court can take 
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cognizance of them unless the District Judge or the 
Panchayat itself has passed an order to the effect; 

(a) Suits, for money due on contract, 

(&) Suits for the recovery of movable property or 
the value of such property, aiid 

(c) Suits for compensation for wrongfully taking 
or injuring movable property 

when the value of the suit does not exceed twenty-five rupees. 

But a Panchayat which is specially empowered by 
the Local Government may hear and determine such 
suits when th'e value of the suit exceeds twenty-five rupees 
but is piot more than one hundred rupees. .■ 

Concurrent Jurisdiction. 

A Panchayat and the ordinary Civil Court within 
the local limits of whose jurisdiction the Panchayat 
circle is situated have concurrent Jurisdiction to try:— 

(1) the classes of suits over which a Panchayat 

has exclusive jurisdiction when the value of 
the suit exceeds the limit but does not ex- 
ceed two hundred rupees. 

(2) suits for the recovery of the rent of immovable 

property /when the value of the suit does 
not exceed twenty-five rupees. 

(3) if the Local Gkivernment directs, suits for the 

recovery of money or movable property other 
than those which are under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Panchayat and of higher 
value. 
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ADMINISTEATIVE EUNCTIONS AND PaWEES 
OE VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 

BENGAL 

Every Union Board 

(a) taLes such action as is necessary to secure the 

due performance by the Dafadars and 
Chaukidars of the Union of the duties im- 
posed on them under the Act, and exercises 
a general control over them, 

(b) provides, as far as possible, for the sanitation 

and conservancy of the Union and for the 
prevention of public nuisances therein, 

(c) makes special arrangements for the sanitation 

, and conservancy of fairs and melas hold 

within the Union, 

(d) has control of all drains and other conservancy 

works within the Union which are not under 
the control of any other authority, 

(e) executes all works that are necessary for the 

preservation of public health and for im- 
proving the sanitation, conservancy or drain- 
age of the Union, 

(/) supplies any local information which the Dis- 
trict Magistrate or the District Board or 
Local Board may require, 

(g) performs all such other acts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the Act, 

(A) performs such functions as may be transferred 
to it by notification under Section 31 of the 
Cattle Trespass Act, 1871 , 
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(i) if required to do SO by tbe District Magistrate 
provides for tbe registration of births and 
deaths with the Union under tflie provisions 
of the Bengal Births and Deaths Registra- 
tion Act, 1873, 

ij) causes such processes as may be received by 
the Union Board for service to be duly serv- 
ed by a Dafadar or Chaukidar, and 

(k) undertakes and carries out any other local 
work of public utility likely to promote the 
health, comfort, or convenience of the public 
and not otherwise provided for. 

Powers as to Sanitation, Gonsemrancy and Drainage. 

If it appears necessary to improve the sanitary 
condition of the [Union, or any part thereof, the Union 
Board, may, or under the orders of the District Board, 
shaU< 

(«) cause huts or privies to be removed either wholly 
or in part; 

(ii) cause private drains to be constructed, 
altered or removed; 

(Hi) cause public drains to be constructed, altered 
or removed; 

(iv) cause any well, pool, ditch, tank, pit or pond 
or any place containing or used for the col- 
lection of any drainage, filth or stagnant 
water which appears to be injurious to 
health or offmisive to neighbourhood, or in 
any other respects a nuisance, to be filled 
up, cleansed, or deepened or the water to 
be drained off or removed therefrom, or sudi 
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Other action to be taken therewith as may 
be deemed necessary ; 

cause any land, which by reason of thick vege- 
tation, undergrowth or jungle appears to be 
in a state injurious to health, or offensive 
to neighbourhood or to form an impediment 
to efficient ventilation, to be cleared of such 
vegetation, undergrowth or jungle; 

(tn) cause burning ghats and burial grounds to be 
established; and 

cause such other improvements to be made as 
are necessary to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of such Union or part. 

The Union Board may, by written notice, require, 
within a reasonable period to be specified therein: 

(it) the owner or occupier of any hut, or the owner 
of any privy to remove such hut or privy 
either wholly or in part; or 
{if} the owner or occupier of any building to con- 
struct private drains therefor or to alter or 
remove private drains thereof ; or 

(Hi) the owner or occupier of any land or building 
to which any ! such well, pool, ditch, tank, 
pit, pond, place pertains to do anything 
which the Union Board is itself empowered 
to do. 

If any work required 1^ any such notice is not 
executed within the period specified in the notice, the 
Union Board may itseM cause such work to be carried 
(fat, and may recover theicost of such work or part there- 
of froJm the owner or Occupier as if it were an arrear of 
fate. 
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All appeal lies against every notice to the Chairman 
of the District Board which must be filed within fifteen 
days from the date of service of the notice. 

Power of Union Board as to Cleansing of Union. 

A Union Board may employ an establishment for 
the cleansing of the Union or any part thereof. 

Where no such establishment is employed by a Union 
Board the Board may, ^by written notice, require owners 
or ‘.occupiers of land in the Union to cleanse such land 
to the satisfaction of the Board within a reasonable 
period, to be Specified in the notice, and if tbe person 
fails to comply with the requisition contained in the 
notice, the Union Board causes jthe land to be cleansed 
and recovers the cost from the person. An appeal can 
be made in this case also to the Chairman of the Local 
Board within fifteen days from the date of service of the 
notice. 

Powers of Union Board to Control Erection of Building. 

The Union Board is empowered to, by written order, 

(a) direct, in accordance with the scheme approved 
by the Local Board for any part of the 
Union, that no building, wall or platform 
shall be erected, re-erected or ordered to be 
erected in advance of an alignment to be 
prescribed by the Union Board and demar- 
cated on the ground ; and 

(&) prescribe, in accordance with the said scheme, 
the space which shall intervene between any 
new or enlarged building and building next 
adjacent and between any new or enlarged 
and any road in the UnioUi - 
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[Where any building, wall or platform has been plac- 
ed in contravention of an order passed by the Union, the 
Union Board may apply to the District Magistrate who 
after having heard the owner fully may make an order 

(I) directing either that the work done, or so much 
of the game as has been executed be demo- 
lished by the owner of the building, wall or 
platform, or that it be altered by him to the 
satisfaction of the Union Board within 
such time as may be fixed by the District 
Magistrate, or 

(M) directing that the work be demolished or alter- 
ed by the Union Board at the expense of 
the owner within a fixed time. 

If any person tq whom a direction to demolish or 
alter any building, wall or plaform fails to obey the same, 
he is liable to a fine (which may extend, in the case of a 
maj^ry building, wall or platform, to one hundred 
rupees, land, in the oa^ of any other building, wall or 
platform tq twenty rupees, and to a further fine which 
may extend, in the case of a masonry building, wall or 
platform, to ten rupees, and in the case of any other 
building, wall or platform to two rupees for each day 
during which, after the period fixed by the District 
Magistrate, he fails' to obey the direction to demolish or 
alter the building, wall or platform. 

Power to Provide for Proper Water Supply. 

* A Union Board is empowered to provide the Union 
©r any part thereof, with a supply of water, proper and 
sufficient, for public and private purposes, and for such 
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purposes, may, or under the orders of the District Board 
shall— 

(«) construct, repair and maintain tanks or wells, 
and clear out streams and watercourses, 

(S') with the sanction of the Local Government, 
and subject to such rules aa may be made, 
construct, repair and maintain waterworks, 

(c) purchase or acquire by lease or gift any tank, 

well, stream or watercourse, or any right 
to take or convey water within or without 
the Union, 

(d) with the consent of the owner thereof, utilize, 

cleanse, or repair any tank, well, stream or 
watercourse within the Union, or provide 
facilities for obtaining water therefrom, 

(«) contract with any person for a supply of 
water, 

(/) do any other acts necessary for carrying out 
the purposes. 

It may, by order published at such places as it may 
think fit, set apart for the supply to the public of water 
for drinking or culinary purposes any tank, well, stream 
or watercourse in respect of which action has been taken, 
subject to any rights which the ^ owners may retain with 
the consent of the Board, and may prohibit all bathing, 
washing of clothes and' animals, or j other acts calculated 
to pollute the water of any tank, well, stream or water- 
course set apart for drinking or culinary purposes and 
any person who disobeys an order may be punished with 
fine which may extend to twenty-five rupees. 
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Powers to Roads, Bridges and Waterways, 

The Board has control of all roada, bridges and 
waterways within the Union, not being private property 
and not being under the control of Local Govern- 
ment of the District Board or Local Board, and may do 
all things necessary for the maintenance and repair there- 
of, and may — 

(а) lay out and make new roads, 

(б) construct new bridges, 

• {e) divert, discontinue or close any road or bridge, 

{d) widen, open, enlarge, or otherwise improve any 
road, or bridge, 

■ (e) deepen or otherwise improve waterways, and 

if) provide for the lighting of any road or public 
place within the Union. 

Establishment of Primary Schools and Dispensaries. 

The Board may establish primary schools or dispen- 
saries or assume charge of existing primary schools or dis- 
pensaries and shall repair, maintain and manage any 
primary school or dispensary under its charge. 

Transfer of Certain Duties from the District or Local 
Board to a Union Board. 

The District Board or Local Board may from time 
to time, with the consent of the Union Board, make over 
to a Union iBoard, subject to such conditions as they may 
deem necessary the management of any institution or the 
execution of any work or duty within the area over which 
•the Union Board has control; and thereupon such Union 
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Board shall do all things necessary for the management 
of the institution or execution of the worker duty. But 
funds necessary for the management of the institution 
and the execution of the (work or duty shall be placed by 
the District Board or Docal Board at the djsposa*! of the 
Union Board. 

Prohibition of Certain Offensive or Dangerous Trades 

.Without Licence. 

In any Union which is specially empowered, no place 
shall be used without a licence from the Union Board 
which shall be renewable annually, for the purposes of 
any trade or business which the Local Government may, 
by notification, declare to be offensive or dangerous. A 
notification authorises the Union Board to levy a fee 
not exceeding such minimum amount as may be specified 
in the notification in respect of any licence granted by it, 
and subject to the approval oif the District Magistrate to 
impose such conditions in respect of such licence as may 
be considered necessary. Whoever uses any place for the 
purpose of any trade or business which is declared to be 
offensive or dangerous or fails to comply with any con- 
dition subject to which a licence is granted, is punished 
with fine which may extend ;to twenty-five rupees, and to 
a further fine (which may extend to five rupees for each 
day after conviction during which he continues so to 
offend. The Union Board, upon the conviction of any 
person for failing to comply with any condition 
of a licence, may suspend or cancel any such 
licence. An appeal lies to the District Magistrate against 
every order by a Union Board refusing, suspending or 
cancelling a licence; and the decision of the District 
Magistrate is final. ' 

F. 14 
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Power of Entry. 

The Union Board, or any member, officer or servant 
thereof, may enter into or upon any building or land, 
with or without assistants or workmen in order to ma e 
any inaction or execute any work. But no such entry 
is made between sunset and sunrise, no dwelling house is 
so entered, unless with the consent of the occupier, with- 
out giving the said occupier at least twenty-four ours 
previous written notice signed by the President 
President, of the intention to make such entry, and due 
regard always be had so far as may be compatible with 
the exigencies of the purpose for which the entry is 
made, to the social and religious usages of the occupants 
of the premises entered. 

Appointment of Establishment. 

With the approval of the Local Board, a Union 
Board m^ appoint such staff of officers and servants as 
it may consider necessary fo carry out its duties, and 
may fix the salaries to be paid to such staff. 

BOMIBAY 

Duties of Panchayats. 

It is the duty of the Panchayat within Itie limits of 
the fund at its disposal to make reasonable provision for 
carrying out the requirements of the village in respect 
of as many of the following matters as the District Local 
Board directs; — 

^ (a) the supply of water for domestic use, 

{h) the cleansing of the, public roads, drains, tanks, 
• and wells (other than used exclusively for 
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irrigation) and other public places or works 
in the village, 

(c) the construction, maintenance, and repair of 

minor roads, drains and bridges. But such 
works are undertaken only with the, permis- 
sion of the person or authority in whom or 
in which the road, draJu or bridge vests, 

(d) sanitation, conservancy, and the prevention and 

abatement of nuisances, 

(e) the preservation and improvement of the public 

health, 

(/) the maintenance and the regulation of the use 
of public buildings vested in the Panchayat, 
grazing lands, tanks and wells (other than 
used exclusively for irrigation), and 

(g) the lighting of the village. 


The Panchayat is further empowered to make pro- 
vision for carrying out the requirements of the village in 
respect of any other matters approved by the District 
Local Board. 

Additional Duties. 

The District Local Board may, at any time, with the 
consent of the Panchayat transfer to such Panchayat the 
management of any institution or the execution of any 
work but in every case the funds necessary for such man- 
agement or execution is placed at the disposal of the 
Panchayat by the District Local Board. 

Othar Duties. ^ 

The Panchayat, subject to rules made by the District 
Local Board, supervises the village school, the labour 
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employed by Local Boards on works within the village, 
manages and maintains Cattle Pounds, and performs 
such other administrative duties as may from time to 
time be assigned to it by the Governor in Council by 
notification in the Bombay Gazette. 

THE €5E.NTBAL PROVINCES 

The Panchayat is authorised to undertake the con- 
trol and administration of, and be responsible for : 

(а) the conservancy of the circle; 

(б) the water-supply of the circle; 

(c) the construction and maintenance of such 

roads, buildings or other works within the 
circle as the District Council may prescribe; 
and 

(d) any other work or measure of public utility 

within the circle. 

The Panchayat is bound to cooperate with the officers 
of Government and local bodies in the performance of 
such of their duties as the Local Government may pre- 
scribe. But a Panchayat is not required to undertake 
any responsibility for the supply of rasad and labour. 

MADRAS 

Functions of Panchayats. 

Subject', to rules made by the Local Government, a 
Panchayat exercises the powers and performs the duties 
specified below : — 

^ (i) construction and maintenance of village roads) 

_ culverts, bridges, and buildings, 

» of streets and public places. 
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(m*) oonstruction of drains and disposal of drain- 
age water and sullage, 

(i®) cleansing of streets, removal of rubbish heaps, 
jungle growth and prickly-pear, filling in of 
disused wells, insanitary pon^, popls, dit- 
ches, pits, or hollows and other improve- 
ments of the sanitary condition of the 
village, 

(®) provision of public latrines and arrangements, 
to cleanse public and private latrines, 

(®i) opening and maintenance of burning gjhats and 
burial ghats, 

{nii) sinking and repairing of wells, excavation, re- 
pair and maintenance of ponds or tanks for 
supply of water for drinking, washing and 
bathing purposes, and construction of bath- 
ing ghats, 

(vtii) control of cattle-stands, threshing floor, topes 
and other communal forambakes, 

(ir) control of chavadis, chatrams, rest-houses and 
other property belonging to the villagers in 
common. 

(<r) extension of village-sites and regulation of 
building, 

(a)t) enforcement of vaccination, 

(adi) registration of births and deaths, 

(aaiii) opening and maintenance of village libraries, 

■ ^ ■ '■ ''fi." ' 

{a;iv) control of ponds, 

(xv) village protection, and - 
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ixm) other measures of public utility calculated to 
promote the safety, health, comfort or con- 
venience of the villagers. 

Functions which a Local Board may Authorise Panchayat 
to Exercise. 

There are some functions which a District or Taluk 
Board exercises, and whidh a Panchayat exercises when 
authorised for the same by the District or Taluk Board 
within whose jurisdiction the Panchayat is constituted 
with the consent of the Panchayat and subject to such 
conditions as may be agreed upon. Such functions are 

(i) construction and control of markets, slaughter- 
houses, and cart-stands, 

(ii) sanitary arrangements for public festivals, 

(m) control of fairs, 
iiv) control of fisheries, 

(«) planting and preservation of trees on roads, 

{ti) establishment and maintenance of elementary 
schools and other matters connected with 
elementary education, and 

'{vii) provision of medical relief. 

Transfer of Village Forests to Panchayats. 

The Local Government is empowered, subject to such 
condition, if any by the Panchayat as they may prescribe, 
to transfer to any Panchayat the management, protection, 
and maintenance- of village forests, v/hether reserved for 
fuel and fodder or for other purposes. 

Transfer of Functions in Respect of Irrigation Work. 

The Local Government is empowered, subject to such 
conditions as they may prescribe, to transfer to any Pancha- 
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yat the /protection and maintenance of any village irri- 
gation work, the management of turns of irrigation, the 
enforcement of kuaimafamat or the regulation of the dis- 
tribution of water from any irrigation work to the fields 
depending on it. 

Institutions or Works may be Transferred to Panchayat. 

Subject to such rules as may be made by the Local 
Government, a District Board or Taluk Board or Gollec- 
tor or,any private person or body of persons, may make 
over to such Panchayat, subject to such conditions as 
may be agreed upon, the management of any institution 
or the execution or maintenance of any work or the per- 
formance of any duty within the area over which the 
Panchayat has control. But the consent of the Panoha- 
yat must be obtained. 

Government’s Power to Add to Functions of Panchayats. 

The Local ;Government is further empowered, subject 
to certain conditions, to authorise any Panchayat, by a 
general or special order, to exercise any functions or per- 
form any duties other than those abovementioned. 

Appointment of Committees. 

A Panchayat is authorised to appoint from among 
its 'members committees and delegate them its power to 
dispose of matters relating to any particular branch of 
the administration. The Panchayat may appoint indivi- 
dual Panchayatdars or committees of Panchayatdars to 
inquire into and report on any such matters. The Pan- 
chayat is further authorised from time to time by a re- 
solution supported by not less than one-half of its siaNc- 
tioned strength to appoint members of any committee, for 
such term as the Panchayat may specify, any persons who 
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are not Panchayatdars but who in the opinion of the Pan- 
chayat possess special qualifications for serving on such 
committee. All the duties, powers and liabilities of 
Panchayatdars are applicable to such persons. 

Joint Committee. 

Panchayat or Panchayats and other local authorities 
may Join ; 

(ia) in appointing out of their respective bodies a 
Joint committee for any purpose in which 
they are Jointly interested, 

(ifej) in delegating to such committee power to frame 
terms binding on each such authority as to 
construction and maintenance of any Joint 
work and any power which might be exer- 
cised by any of such authorities, and 

(«*) in framing and modifying rules, fixing the con- 
stitution of sudh committee and the term 
of office of its members, and regulating the 
proceedings of such committee relating to 
the purpose for which the committee is 
appointed. 

Powers of Panchayat for Carrying out its Purposes. 

• A Panchayat has power to do all acts necessary for 
and incidental to the carrying out of the functions en- 
trusted to it. It has control of all roads, culverts, brid- 
ges, drains, drainage works, and waterways, other than 
canals, or irrigation channels within its Jurisdiction, if 
not private property, and not specially excepted by any 
order of the Local Government or the District or Taluk 
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Board and may do all things neeesaary for the mainte- 
nance and repair thereof and may — 

' (t*) lay out and make new roads, 

{ii) construct new bridges or culverts, 

{Hi) widen, open, enlarge or otherwise* impibve any 
road or bridge, 

(w) construct drains or drainage works, 

{v) deepen or otherwise improve waterways, and 

{vi) provide for the lighting of any road or public 
place within its area. 

To improve the sanitary condition of the village or 
a part of it a Panchayat- has. the following powers : — 

(jj) to call upon the owner or occupier of any 
building to construct private drains there- 
i, for or alter, or remove the private drains 

thereof within a reasonable period ; 

{ii) if a building or land contains or is attached to 
any well, pool, ditch, pit, pond, tank, or any 
place containing or used for the collection 
of any drainage, filth or stagnant water 
which is injurious to health or offensive to 
neighbourhood or otherwise is a aource of 
nuisance. The Panchayat is to call upon 
the owner or occupier of that building and 
land to cause the same to be filled up, cleans- 
ed, or deepened) or cause the water to be 
removed therefrom or drained off or to take 
such other action therewith as may be deem- 
ed by the Panchayat necessary; 

(Hi) if there is a land overgrown with vegetation, 
undergrowth, prickly-pear or scrub-jungle 
which is in any manner injurious to health 
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or dangerous to the public or offensive to the 
neighbourhood, tixe Panchayat is to call 
upon the owner and occupier of the land to 
cause it to be cleared of the vegetation, 
undergrowth or prickly-pear or scrub- 
jungle; 

(iv) if a land or building requires to be cleansed, 
to require the owner to cause the 
same to be cleansed or lime- washed within 
a reasonable period, and 

(®) to prohibit digging for gravel, earth or sand or 
quarrying stone, except on a licence granted 
by the Panchayat. 

Por the purpose of providing the village with a supply 
of water for public and private purposes, the Panchayat 
is to construct, repair and maintain tanks, ;or wells and 
clear out streams or water sources to purchase or acquire 
by lease or gif t lany tank, well, stream or water source, 
and with the consent of the owner, cleanse or repair it or 
provide facilities tfor obtaining water therefrom, to pro- 
hibit, during epidemics, the use of any water source for 
drinking or culinary purposes and to prohibit all bathing, 
washing of clothes, and animals, etc., likely to pollute the 
source so set apart. 

Power of Entry. 

A member, offioer or servant of a Panchayat is au- 
thorised to enter into or upon any building or land, with 
or without assistants or workmen to make any inspection 
or execute any work for the purposes of, or in pursuance 
»f, its functions. But no such entry is to be made be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, and unless the entry is made 
with the consent of its occupier, no dwelling house is to 
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be entered without giving reasonable previous notice, and 
due regard must be paid in making such entry to the 
social and religious usages of the occupants of the pre- 
mises entered. 

Panohayat to Make its Byelaws and Appoint its Officers. 

A Panchayat is empowered to frame bye-laws for the 
conduct of its business, and to appoint such staff of 
officers and servants as it may consider necessary and fix 
the salaries or other remuneration to be paid to such staff. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES 

It is the duty of the Panchayat to arrange within its 
circle for the improvement of education, public health, 
and the supply of drinking water, and for the mainte- 
nance of village tracks and works of public utility. 

Village Sanitation Act Applicable to Panchayat Circles. 

The Local Government sometimes extends the pro- 
visions of Part I of the United Provinces Village Sani- 
tation Act 1892 to any circle in which a Panchayat has 
been established. 

Panchayat to Assist General Administration. 

The Local Government is empowered to call upon a 
Panchayat to assist officers of the Government in the 
performance of their duties, within the circle of the Pan- 
chayat and 'the Panchayat is to render such assistance as 
may be in its powers. 

To Cooperate with the District Board. 

It is the duty of the Panchayat to cooperate with the 
District Board when so required by it in carrying out 
the duties specified in i Section 42 of the United Provinces 
District Boards Act, 1906, 
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Loeal Enquiry. 

It is the duty of every Panchayat to inquire and 
report on any of the following matters : 

(a) where a Magistrate has directed that a pre- 
vious local investigation be made by a Pan- 
chayat under Section 202 of the Code of 
> Criminal Procedure, 1898. But a Magis- 
trate cannot direct a local investigation to 
be made by a Panchayat without the previ- 
ous sanction of the Collector. 

(&) v/here a Pevenue Officer has referred any 
matter to a Panchayat for a local inquiry, 
and it is lawful for any Revenue Officer not 
below the rank of the Assistant Collector, 
Second Class, with the previous sanction of 
the Collector, so to refer any matter in con- 
nection with any proceeding pending before 

- him under the United Provinces Land Re- 

venue Act, 1901, and to treat the Panchayat^s 
report as evidence. 

No Panchayat is to hold a local inquiry outside the 
limits of its circle. 

THEiETTNIAB 

Compulsory Duties. 

It is, the duty of the Panchayat within the limits of 
the fund at its disposal to make provision for carryirig 
out the requirements of the village in respect of the 
following matters, namely : — 

{a) the construction, maintenance and improve- 
ment of public ways and drains,. 
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(&) the excavation, maintenaBce, improvement and 
disinfection of wells, ponds, and tanks for 
the supply of water for drinking, wadiing 
and bathing, and 

(c) the establishment and maintenance of burial 
and burning ghats. 

But no duty is imposed and no power is conferred 
upon the Panchayat with respect to any matter under the 
direct administrative control of any department of 
Government or the District Board. It is the duty of the 
Paiichayat to perform the duties of a Panchayat under 
the Punjab Village and Small .Towns Patrol Act 1918, 
and such duties in connection with village watchman as 
the Local Government may prescribe by rules under Sec- 
tion 39-A of the Punjab Laws Act, 1872'. 

Optmnal Functions. 

The Panchayat may, within the limits of the fund; at 
its disposal, make provision for carrying out the require- 
ments of the village in respect of any or all of the follow- 
ing matters, namely : 

(а) the lighting of public ways and places, 

(б) the planting and preservation of trees, 

(c) the construction, maintenance and improve- 
- ment of buildings, or structures intended for 
and promoting the safety, health, welfare , 
and convenience of the inhabitants of the 
village and of travellers, 

{d) the excavation and maintenance of ponds f Or 
animals, 

(e) the relief of the poor ^d the sick, 
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(f) the organisation and celebration of public festr 
vals, other than religious, 

(gr) the improvement of agriculture and agriculture 
stock (including horses), 

(h) the* promotion and encouragement of cottage 

industries, 

(i) the establishment and maintenance of libraries, 

and 

ij) the voluntary registration of the sales of cattle. 
But in this connection also no duty is im- 
posed, and power conferred upon the Pan- 
chayat with respect to any matter under the 
direct administrative control of any depart- 
ment of Government or of the District 
Board. 

Duties which may be Directed. 

If directed by the Local Government it is the duty 
of the Panchayat to perform within the village for which 
it Ss established the following duties: — 

(a) regulating the order in which, the time at 

which and the extent to which persons shall 
take; water to which they are entitled from 
any watercourse, 

(b) visiting and inspecting schools, recommending 

the school hours to be observed in summer 
and winter, granting casual holidays to pu- 
pils, subject jto the rules of the Education 
Department, granting casual leave to teadi- 
ers, subject to maximum of three days, 
twice in a year, dispersing of grants made 
by the District Board for the proper main- 
tenance and ordinary repairs of such schools. 
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Functions which the District Board may Delegate to the 
Panchayat. 

With such terms as may be agreed upon beforehand 
the District Board may delegate any of the following 
duties to the Panchayat 

(a) any matters under the direct administrative 
control of the District Board; 

(&) the construction, maintenance or improvement 
of any property under the control or man- 
agement of the District Board other than 
property covered by Clause (a); 

(c) the control and management of Cattle-pounds ; 

(d) the District Board may appoint the Panchayat 

to be a school attendance committee under 
Section 16 of the Punjab Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1919. 

Administrative Powers of the Panchayat. 

The Panchayat has power to do all acts necessary for 
and incidental to the carrying out of the functions entrust- 
ed or delegated to it and in particular and without pre- 
judice to the generality of the foregoing power : 

(а) to (require by notice, giving a reasonable period, 

the owner or occupier of any building to 
remove any encroachment on a public way or 
drain, 

(б) to require by notice, giving a reasonable period, 

the owner or occupier of any land, weU, 
water-pump or building which includes or is 
attached to any latrine, pool or ditch, con- 
taining or used for (collection of any drain- 
age, filth, or stagnant water which is a 
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nuisance to tihe neighbourhood to take such 
action as the Panchayat may deem reason- 
ably necessary to remove the nuisance, 

(e) to regulate the collection, removal and disposal 
of manure and street-sweepings. But Pan- 
^ aiayat cannot prevent any person from 
collecting upon land occupied by himself 
outside the dbadi any manure or sweepings 
required for agricultural purposes, 

(fi) to prohibit the use of the water of wells, ponds 
or other excavations suspected to be i dan- 
gerous to the public health, 

(e) to regulate or prohibit the watering of cattle 
or bathing or washing at or near wells, 
ponds or other excavations reserved for 
drinking water, 

to regulate or prohibit the steeping of hemp or 
any other plant or part of a plant in or 
near ponds or other excavations within 220 
yards of the village ahadi, 

(g) to regulate or prohibit the dyeing or tanning 
of skins within 220 yards of the village 
ahadi. But where the dyeing or tanning of 
skins- was so practised at the time of the 
establishment of the Panchayat, it shall not 
be prohibited unless the Panchayat provides 
reasonable facilities for practising it out- 
side the 220 yards limit, 

(Aj) to regulate or prohibit the excavation of earth 
or stone or other material within 220 yards, 
of the village ahadi. But excavations meant 
to be filled by the foundations of buildings 
pr of other structures cannot be prevented, 
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(i) to regulate or prohibit the establishment of 

brick kilns within 220 yards of the village 
ahadi, 

(j) to regulate the disposal of the carcasses of all 

animals dying within the village, excepting 
animals slaughtered for food, and 
{k) by notice to require the owner of any wall or 
building which is deemed by the Panchayat 
to be in any way dangerous, to remove or 
repair such wall or building but such notice 
must prescribe a reasonable period within 
which such removal or repair shall be 
effected. 

Any person who disobeys a general regulation or 
special order may be fined by the Panchayat a sum not 
exceeding one rupee forjthe first offence, and not exceed- 
ing twenty-five rupees for every subsequent offence or for 
every jweek subsequent 'to the issue of such regulation or 
order during which the offence continues. 

lif any work required to be done is not executed within 
the period of the notice the Panchayat may itself cause 
such work; to be executed and recover a sum not exceeding 
the cost thereof from the owner or occupier notified. 

Supervision of Patwaris and Chaukidars. 

On a report being made by any person that a pat- 
wari or chaukidar has failed to perform any duty im- 
posed upon him by any law or rule, the Panchayat by 
notice fixing a reasonable period requires him to perform 
the said duty, and, on his failing to do so, reports the 
matter to a Eevenue Otfficer not below the rank of a Naib- 
Tahsildar. 

F. 16 
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Misconduct of Petty Officials. 

Ilf a complaint is made by any person that a peon, 
bailiff, constable, chaukidar, patwari, or vaccinator has 
misconducted hiro.self in his official capacity, the Pan- 
chayat may iijquire into the matter and submit a report 
to the Superior Officer whom it may concern. 

Powers to Yeto jExcise Licences. 

Notwithstanding any provision of the law to the 
contrary no licence for the sale of any excisable article 
within the meaning of Section 3 (B) of the Punjab Excise 
Act, 1914, shall be granted within any village if a Pan- 
chayatiby a resolution confirmed by a two- thirds majority 
of adult male rate-payers of the village voting in a meet- 
ing prefers objection to the grant of the licence. But 
such licence, may be granted, notwithstanding such ob- 
jection, if the Collector, for reasons to be recorded in 
writing, finds that illicit distillation within the village 
hasheen connived at by any section of the residents of the 
village and such finding of the Collector has effect for 
three years from the date thereof. 

BIHAB ANB ORISSA 

Village Panchayats in ' Bihar and Orissa do not have 
any administrative functions and powers. They have 
only judicial powers. 
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HISTORY OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN INDIA 
{Circa B. C. 200 to A. D. 200) ’ 

BY 

AMALANANDA &H0SH, M.A., 

Resmrcli Scholar in History y University of Allahabad, 

The follo'wing pages are a resume of the history of central 
and western India for about four centuries beginning' with circa 
B.O. 188, the date . when Piisyamitra usurjped the throne of Patali- 
putra. The period beyond B.C. 188 has been left out here, for 
in that age the region had no separate history of its own, it 
being organically .connected with the dynasties of Magadha. 

I 'am not sure whether the heading correctly defines the 
region under study. I hawe dealt with Malwa, the Central 
Provinces, some portion of Hyderabad, the Konkan and Gujrat, 
or, to use the ancient geographical expressions, A.vanti, Akara, 
Vidarbha, Mulaka, Aparanta and Surastra. \ connected account 
cf each of these localities would have been highly desirable ; but 
the hard fact of the paucity of materials stands in our way. 
My (a^im has therefore been to bring the whole of this region 
under one compass and to -give, as far as possible, a single 
history thereof. 

I have refrained from entering into details about palaeo- 
graphy and numismatics except when necessary for my imme- 
diate purpose. Details of inscriptions have likewise been 
eschewed, for 1 feel that they ought to be reserved for a separate 
paper. 


I— THE SUISIGAS 

The Later Mauryas. 

Under the Nandas and the Mauryas, the history of 
central and western India was the history of Magadha^. 
But after Asoka we are no longer sure of the succession 
to the throne. The Puraioas which fail us when 

I#'"' 
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we need them moat are widely divergent among them- 
selves and have not much in common with other lists, 
e.g., the one given in Divydvadana} There 
is no evidence for the hypothesis that the empire 
v/as divided; and daring identifications of the princes of 
the different lists are of no avail. One of these princes, 
Samprati, js believedrby the Jainas to have held Ujjayini; 
but another rival tradition makes him. king of Patali- 
putra.® The truth may be that he held both. We come 
across petty Maurya chiefs in western India as late as 
the eighth century A.D.^ This shows that some branch 
of the Mauryas (though not necessarily connected with the 
imperial line) continued in that region for long, llhe 
Mdl-avikaynimitra says that the brother-in-law of the 
king of .Vidarbha was a minister of the last Maurya 
king.^ This conjecture is supported by the fact that the 
drama calls the independent Vidarbha a power of recent 
establishment in the rei^ of Pusyamitra, and likens it 
to a newly-planted tree,® The moire southern districts 
might have declared their independence before Vidarbha 
under the Mahabhojas and Maharathis. 

Pusyamitra, the Brahmana general of the Maurya 
Brhadratha, came to the throne after killing his master 
in c. B.C. 188. Evidently Pataliputr a continued to be 
his capital, thougih the MdlamTcdgrdmitira cdlls him the 
king of Vidi^a.® From that drama we further know that 


1 DKA, pp. 39f ; Dhyavaddtm, ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 433. 
^Bombay Qaz&ttmr, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 16. 

3 Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 2821. 

Malavikdgnimitra, Act I, ^1, 7. 

® Ibid., Act I, il. 8. 

* 6 Ibid., Act V : ‘ SenajJatik Pusyamitro Vaidisas tatratyam 

aynsmantam Agnimitram/ etc. Hiis implies that Pusyamitra 
was the (practically independent) governor of Vidisa before he 
dealt the coup de gr&ce on the Mauryas. 
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lie placed his son as, governor of Vidi^a with a very large 
degree of autonomy. But it cannot be doubted that 
Agnimitra continued to owe allegiance to his father ; for 
the Jaina Pattavalis which recount the names of the 
rulers of Malwa from Palaka onwards, mention^ Pusya- 
mitra and are silent about Agnimitra.’ 

ViDARBHA. 

The bye-plot of the Mala'oikagrdmitta has many in- 
teresting facts about Agnimitra and his relations with 
Vidarbha. From that we know that Yajnasena, whose 
brother-in-law was a minister of the Mauryas, had recently 
declared himself independent in Vidarbha. His rival cousin 
Madhavasena allied him,self with Agnimitra, to whom 
he promised to marry his sister. But he was captured 
while he was proceeding to Vidi^a by the warden of . the 
rcarches of Vidarbha and put to prison. Agnimitra de- 
manded his release; but:Ya3fiasena in return wanted the 
release of his brother-in-law, the minister of the Mauryas, 
who had evidently been imprisoned by the Sungas at 
Pataliputra. Agnimitra did not concede to this and 
ordered his brother-in-law Virasena, the ofl&cer-in- charge 
of the frontier-fortress {antadmga-fald) on the Narmada, 
to proceed against the king of Vidarbha.® Evidently the 
objective was attained, and Vidarbha was divided between 
the rival candidates Yajnasena and Madhavasena, the 
river Vairada (modern Wardha, a tributary of the Pen- 
ganga) forming the boundary. Agnimitra had the full 
approval of his Mantri-parisad in all that he did. He 
later on married Malavika, the sister of Madhavasena.® 

’Quoted in /55BA5, Vol. IX, p. 149; 7A, 18T3, p. 36S; 
Acta Orientalia, 1923, p. 3S. 

® Malamkagnimitra, Act I. 

9 IhU., Act VI. 
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Some important conclusions may be drawn from this 
story. We are informed that the Narmada formed, the 
boundary of the Suhga empire. We are also led to sus- 
pect an alliance between the Maury as and the chief of 
Yidarbha, whose brother-in-law was a minister of the 
Mauryaa If^ia possible that the alliance might have been 
the result of the fean of the Yidarbha king of an aggresi- 
sion from Pusyamitra, who might have been the governor 
at Vidisa under Brhadratha Maurya.“ It is also possible 
as Eaychaudhuri thinks, that in the Maurya court there 
were two parties or factions, one headed by the king’s 
minister and the other by his general. The minister’s 
partisan was appointed governor of Vidarbha, while the 
general’s son Agnimitra got the viceroyalty of Vidisa. 
(When the general organised his cowp d’etat, killed the 
king and imprisoned the minister, Yajilasena apparently 
declared his independence and commenced hostilities with 
the usurping family Ultimately the iSungas scored vic- 
tory over Vidarbha, but it may be assumed that Yajfia- 
sena and Madhavasena, who were set there as governors, 
declared their independence in no time. Eapson’s conjec- 
ture that the Suhga incursion into Vidarbha brougjht them 
into collision with the Andhras*® j^g^gjg g^^g Sata- 

vahana power was non-existent at this time. 

Demetkius. 

Another important event in the reign of .Pusya- 
mitra is the Greek invasion under Demetrius, which has 
been dated c. B.C. He invested, we are told in a 


See supra, n. 6. 

" PHAl, pp. ’2ZQi. 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 519. 
. 13 on, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. XV. 
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famous passage of th.Q Mahdhhdsy a of Patafljali, Ayodhya 
and Madhyamika.^ Tke two cities are mentioned by 
Patanjali only as an illustration and must not be taken 
to inark the farthest advance of Demetrius. Indeed, the 
Gargl-samhita, the account of which is usually referred 
to this period, would have us believe that Paficala, 
Mathura and Kusnimadhvaja (Pat,ali>putra) also felt the 
steel of the Greeks.^® The Malavikdgnimitra, however, 
does not testify to the Greek CKJCupation of Pataliputra. 
According to it, Pusyamitra’s sacrificial horse was claim- 
ed by the Greeks on the southern bank of the river 
Sindhu; but Vasumitra, the grandson of the emperor, de- 
feated them and rescued the horse.^® This Sindhu is cer- 
tainly not the Indus, as the PanJab had thrown off the 
Magadhan yoke about the quarter of a century ago under 
Subhagasena.^’’ The river in question is therefore either 
the Kali Sindhu, the tributary of the Chambal, or the 
Sindh, a tributary of the Jumna. 

Excavations at Besnagar have brought to light a seal- 
ing with the inscription, ‘ Of the donor Timitra, accom- 
panied by the Hota, Pota, kinsmen and. . . ’ ^ The use 
of the sacrificial terms indicates that Timitra (evidently a 
Demetrius) performed a sacrifice. Whether this Deme- 
trius should be identified with the invader of that name 
is a question of opinion. As there is no indication of any 
break in Agnimitra’s rule at Vidisa (of which Besnagar 
probably marks the site), the better opinion is to regard 
the Demetrius of the seal as a private individual. 

Mahdbhasya of Patanjali, on Panini, III, ii, 111, ed. 
E-ielhorn, Vol. II, p. 119 ; also Vol. Ill,’ p. 8. 

For test, see J BOBS, 1928, p. 402. 

18 Malavilidgnimitra, Act V. ^ 

11 MoCrindle, Andmb. India, as Described in Classical Litera- 
ture, p. 109. 
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Menander. 

In this connection may also be mentioned the in- 
vasion of Menander, who is no longer regarded as a con- 
temporary of Pusyamitra,*'-* though his date still remains 
uncertain. From his capital at Sialkot, he seems to have 
penetrated far into India, both to fhe east and to the 
south. The author lof the Periplus af the .Erythrcean 
Sea, writing in the third or fourth quarter of the first 
century after Christ, remarks that ‘ to the present day 
ancient drachmae are current in Barygaza (Bharoch), 
coming from this country, bearing inscriptions in Greek 
letters and the devices of those who reigned after Alex- 
ander, Apollodotus and Menander. This may explain 
the existence of some Yavana colonies in western India, 
one of them being at Dhenukakata; for many Buddhists 
calling themselves Yavanas made various gifts at Karie 
and Junnar in the first centuries before and after Christ."^ 

Inscriptions. 

The Sunga rule in central India has been for ever 
memorialized by a votive label on the gateway of the 
Bharhut stupa, erected ‘ in the reign of the Suhgas.’ 
The inscription gives the genealogy of a subordi- 
nate, line of governors or chiefs beginning with Rajan 
Gargiputra Visvadeva. His son, who is mentioned with- 
out any distinctive title, was Gotiputra Agraraju (Gaup- 
tiputra Agraraja t ) ; hia son was Vatsiputra Dhanabhuti.® 

«PZM7, pp. 242f; ClI, Vol. TI, Pt. I, p. xv. 

20 McCrindle, Ancimt India as Described in Classical Lit&ra^ 
iure, p. 100. 

31 Penplus of the Erythraean Sea, tr. Setoff, pp. 41f. 

^^List, Nos. 1093., 1096, 1154, 1156, 1182; also El, Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 339f. 

•• 23 Barua and Sinta, Bharhut Inscriptions, No. 1. 
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This genealogy is^^ .further down by another in- 

scription where Dhanabhuti is called a Raj an and his son 
Kumara V'adhapala J'" We have a further evidence of 
the continuation of Sunga rule in central India in the 
famous Besnagar pillar inscription of Heliodoros.®® That 
inscription, believed to have been inscribed in tlie four-, 
teenth yearns of Maharaja Ka^i (?).putra2’ Bhagabhadra 
records the erection of a garuda-dhvaja by Heliodoros, 
the Greek ambassador to the court of Bhagabhadra from 
A'ntialkidas, the Greek king of the north-west. Another 
mutilated inscription mentions King Bhagavata, in the 
twelfth year of whose reign Siuoth^s garvda^dhoaja was 
erected.®® Venis and Chanda take ithe word Bhagavata 
to mean a worshipper of Bhagavat.®® But this does not 
seem to be probable, for.no one would date his inscription 
in the reign of a worshipper of Bhagavat without men- 
tioning his proper name. Bhagavata must be regarded 
as the name of the reigning nionarch and be identified 
with the ninth Sunga king.®® 


TSo. 103. 

^ List, 669. Also Ymis, JBAS, 1910, pp. 81Sf ; Meet, 
Ibid., jtp. 815 f; Vogel, 1908-9, pp. 126 f; Su-kthankar, 

ABI, Vol. I, pp. 59 f. 

26 ij; cannot be held tbat the reading vasena catudasena (1. 7) 
IS hiial. What has been usually taken to be ca appears to be a 
ma ; besides there seems to exist no trace of any M-mark on either 
leg of ta. 

22 ‘Xasiputra’ has been taken to mean ‘the son of the prin- 
cess of Ka^i’. But the custom of this age was to mention the 
mother hy her gotra axii not by the place rvhere her father lived. 
Bloch and Marshall read Kosiputa ( = Skt. Kautsiputra) in place 
of Kasiputa, and this need not be hastily rejected. (JRA'S, 1909, 
p. 1055 and ZDMG, 63ster Band, p. 589). 

28 Venis, JBBRAS, Vol. XXIII, p. 144; Bhandarkar, 
ASl-AR, 1913-14, p. 190. 

^JBBRAS, Vol. XXIII, p. 144; MASl, No. 5, 1920, p. 152. 

28 Of. Marshall, Guide to Scmchi, p. lln; PH AI, p. 252. * 
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These two Besnagar mscriptioDs thus reveal the name 
of two distinct kings, Bhagabhadra and Bhagavata, and 
there is no possibility of identifying the two.. As Bhaga- 
vata is the ninth king of the Puranas, Bhagabhadra roust 
be regarded as the fifth Sunga king, whose name is 
variously spelf in the Puranas' as Bhadraka, Ardraka, An- 
dhaka, Antaka, etc.®^« This entirely agrees with the dates 
usually assigned to Antialkidas^® whose contemporary 
Bhagabhadra was. If Bhagabhadra be the name of fifth 
Suhga king we ro.ay reject Jayaswal’s hypothesis^’^ that 
he was the same nerson as Udaka, in the tenth year of 
whose reign .Ssadhasena, the maternal uncle of Bahasati- 
ro.itra, erected a cave at Pabhosa.^^ 

Jaina Chronology. 

According to the chronology of the Jaina Pattamlis, 
Pusyaro.itra ruled for thirty years and Balaroitra and 
Bhanumitra for thirty years.®® Jinasena substitutes .Vasu- 
roitra and Agniroitra in place of Balamitra and 
Bhanumitra.®® This is more reasonable, for to plaoe Bala- 
mitra and Bhanumitra after Pusyamitra is an. absurdity in 
view of the definite evidence of the KSalmearyahatlmnaka 
that they were contemporaries of Vikraro.aditya.®’' All that 
the Jaina traditions show is that the Sunga rule in Malwa 
lasted for ninety years, i.e., till B.C. 98, which must have 
fallen after the twelfth year of Bhagavata. 

31 T)KA, p. 31. 

32 Smitli, ’Early History of India, 4t]i ed., p. 238; Gardner, 
Catalogue of Coins of GreeJi and Scythian Kings, p. xxxiii. 

ssjBORS, 1917, pp. 473 f. 

34 BI, Tol. II, pp. 242 f. 

35 For references, see supra, n. 7. 

^ 36 Quoted in 7.4, 1917, 147. 

31 ZDMG, 34ster Band, p. 267 ; cf. Padalipta-prabandha and 
Vrddhavadi-prabandha in Prabhavahacarita, ed. Nirnayasa- 
gara Press. 
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Kanvas. 

The foregoing paragraphs will have demonstrated 
that Malwa was under Agnimitra, the second, Bhaga- 
bhadra, the fifth, and Bhagavata, the ninth king of the 
Sunga dynasty. The tenth king, the young and over- 
libidinous Devabhuti, was killed by his minister, Vasu- 
deva the Kanva, who usurped the th?one of Pataliputra.®® 
But he had to be contented with a greatly attenuated 
kingdom. The rise of the new Mitras, who might have 
been connected with the Sungas, was a serious menace to 
the Kanva power. Coins bearing the names of Mitra 
kings have been found in Oudh and BohiUchand, and at 
Kosam, Bhita and Gaya.®® One of these kings, Baha- 
satimitra, became powerful enough to come to the throne 
of Magadha and possessed Gaya, Kau^ambl and Paflcala. 
Another Mitra king was Maharaja Vi^vamitra-svamin, 
whose seal has been found at Besnagar.^® This king must 
be placed immediately after the date of the destruction of 
the Sungas; it is possible that he dispossessed the last Sunga 
king from Vidi^a. But his dynasty does not seem to have 
gained a firm footing in Malwa, which passed off to other 
kings in no time. 

SidUNANDI. 

In their description of the dynasties of Vidi^a, the 
Puranas say that after the destruction of the iSungas, 
Sisunandi, his younger brother Nandiya^as and three 
others became rulers of Vidisa. His daughter’s son 

DKA, p. 33; Harsacarita, ed. Pukrer, p. 269. 

®® Cunningkam, Coins of Ancient ZTkiia, pp, 69, etc; Smitk, 
Catalogue of Coins in the India/n Museum, Vol. I, pp. 146, 184f ; 
Rapson, Indian Coins (Gnindiss Series), p. 12; 1911-f2. 

pp. 62 f. 

40 ASl-AR, 1914-15, p. 81. 
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Sisuka became king of Purika. (at some unspecified fcime).^‘ 
It is to be marked that Si^ka is a common mis-spelling 
of the Puranas for Simuka, the founder of the Sata- 
Yfihana dynasty.^® It is tempting to identify the two 
kings and to conclude with Eaydhaudhuri that after over- 
throwing the ^uhgas, Simuka annexed Purika’ and placed 
Vidiisa under his maternal relations, — ^a . conjecture that 
is entirely in accordance, with the date of the origin of 
the Satavahanas which we get from other sources. The 
defeated Suhga prince may have been ’Visvamitra of the 
Besnagar seal. An inscription found at Pawaya is dated 
in the fourth year of Riajan Svami-Sivanandi,^'^ who may 
be identical with the Si^unandi of the Puranaa 


uBKA, p. 49. 
r • Ihid., p. 38. 

M PHAI, p. 254. 

, '‘’‘ASl-AR, 1915-16, p. 106. 
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II— THE EARLY SATAVlHANAS 

The first century B.G. was very eventful in the 
history of central and western India, indeed so crowded 
with events that it is not always possible to follow their 
course. It witnessed the rise of the Satavahanhs, the 
empires of Satakarni and Sudraka and the conquests of 
Kharavela and Vikramaditya. 

Habitat. 

To begin with the Satavahanasi Their original habi- 
tat has been much discussed. The Puranas call the 
dynasty the Andhra.^ On this basis attempts were made 
to place their capital at Dhanakataka or Sri Eakulam on 
the eastern coast. In 1913, P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
tried to prove that the Andhras were associated with the 
Telugu region only at a very late date, the A itareya Brah- 
maiM, the inscriptions of A^oka and the Hursacurito plac- 
ing them in the Vindhya region- Besides, he pointed out 
that all the early coins and inscriptions of the early 
‘ Andhra ’ kings are to be found in the western portion 
of India and not in the eastern. And Kharavela in his 
inscription (1. 3) refers to Satakarni as a ruler of the 
west. The language of their inscription is Prakrit and 
not any Dravidian dialect. He therefore concluded that 
the Andhras were a Vindhyan tribe, ruling in western 
India ^d that the name Andhra migrated from the 
west to the east and not vice wsa/ as is generally 
believed.® 

The arguments based on coins and ' inscriptions are 
unimpeachable, and it must be taken as an accepted fact 

1 Some liistoriaas call it the _Aadhra-bhrtya dynasty whiek 
is clearly distinguished from the Andhra dynasty in the Puranas. 
DKA, p. 45. 

2 7A, 1913, pp. 276 f. 
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that save a. few later members of the dynasty no king 
ruled in the eastern coast. But it does not appear that 
Aiyangar has been entirely successful in proving that the 
ancient Andhras were inhabitants, of * the Vindhya region , 
for the statements of tM Aitareya Bmhmana, the inscrip- 
tions of A^oka and the Harsacanta are far from definite. 
On the contrary th@ Mahahharata^ and the Ramayanai\ 
place them where we find them in later times, and so do 
Varahamihira® and Yuan Chwang.® Besides, legends al- 
ways make Pratisthana the capital of the Satavahanas.’ 
y(& must therefore get over the myth that the Satavaha- 
nas were Andhrasi Such statements as ‘ the name of the 
Andhra dynasty that came to power in 75 B.C. is Sata- 
vahana have no meaning, as there is no evidence that 
the early Satavahanas were in any way connected with 
the Andhra region. 

On these grounds V. S. Sukthankar rejects the loca- 
tion of the Andhras proposed by Aiyangar and insists 
that the Bellary disitrict was the original home of the 
Satavahanas; for the Myakadoni inscription of Pulumavi 
places a Satavahanihara in that district,® and the Hira- 
hadagalli inscription of Sivaskandavarman the Pallava 
mentions a Satahani-rattha“ (the kingdom of the Sata- 
vahanas), of which the Satavahanihara (the district of 
the Satavahanas) evidently formed a part. Regarding 
the origin of the name Andhra, he suggests that ‘ it is 

3 Mahaihdrata, ed. Krislina Sastri, II, sxxi, 71. 

4 Rdmayan-a, ed. Nirnayasagara Press, IV, xli, 12 

5 Bfhatsamhitd, xiv, 8. 

® Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, 
pp. 217 f. 

. ’ JBBRAS, Vol. X, pp., 127 f ; also KSS., VI, 22 f. 

8 Bhandarkar, lA, 1918, p. 71. 

Vol. XIV, pp. 153 f. 

‘ i^List, Xo. 1200. 
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quite probable , . , that the correct designation of the dy- 
nasty is really Andhrabhrtya (which was later wrongly 
abbreviated by some of the Pura^s into \indhra), a germ 
of genuine history being preserved in the appellation 
that the founders of the Satavahana dynasty were origin- 
ally vassals of the Andhra sovereigns, of whom if may be 
with assurance be affirmed that at or about the time of 
the rise of the Satavahanas they were the moat powerful ■ 
potentates in the Deccan. 

This view, though put very forcibly, is not acceptable 
in some deteils. It definitely establishes that the Sata- 
vahanas were not Andhras; but the: conjecture that they 
were originally the feudatories of the Andhras is not 
plausible, as the reading ‘ Andhrabhrtya ’ is not sufficient- 
ly warranted in the Puranas.. For this reason, T. K. 
Subramanian suggests that the Puranas mistook the Sata- 
vahanas for Andhras, as the Satavahanas were ruling 
over the Andhra region when the Pura^ic genealogies 
were composed.^® This suggestion is a ‘ very happy ex- 
planation of the Puranie anomaly ’ as Sukthankar him- 
self admits.i^ As regards Sukthankar’s suggestion about 
the original home of the Satavahanas, Bellary appears to 
be too southern a district to be the proper place; besides, 
as Subramanian points out, Bellary probably marks one 
of the points in the eastern migration of the Satavahanas. 

■SlMITKA. 

The rise of the Satavahanas as a political power 
may be dated B.C. 100 in round figures.^^ The Puranas 
say that Simuka destroyed the JK%vas and whatever was 

o ABI, Vol. I, pp. SI f. 

12 QJMS, Vol. XIII, pp. 5&1 1 

13 JBBRAS, Vol. I, X. S., pp. 160 f. 

1^ See Appendix A. 

F. 18 
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left of the Suhgas.^^ We have seen that the Satavahanas 
probably uprooted the Suhgas in central India ; a later 
member of the dynasty might have defeated the Kanvas. 

It is not possible to give a more satisfactory explanation 
of the Puranic statement, for Simuka could not have 
destroyed the dCanvas in c. B.C. 31. R. G. Bhandarkar 
tried to explain away the difficulty by assuming that the 
Kanvas and the later Sungas ruled conjointly and Simuka 
destroyed both c. B.C. 75.^® But this cannot be accept- 
ed in view of the unanimous testimony of the Puranas 
and thB Harsacatita that Devabhuti or Devabhumi, the 
last Sunga was deposed by Vasudeva, the first Kanva. 
There is no doubt that in the south Simuka carved out his 
empire at the expense of the Mahabhojas and Maharathis, 
the Bhojas and Rastrikas of the inscriptions of A^oka, 
and made them his feudatories.^'^ He also married his 
son to Nayanika, the daughter of the Maharathi Trana- 
kariya Kalalaya of the Ambhiya family.^® 

Nothing more is known about Simuka. If he be the 
same as Simuka who is mentioned in the Puranas as the 
daughter’s son of Sivanandi of Vidi^a, then it may be 
assumed that Vidisa was conquered by him from the 
Sungas and was placed by him under his maternal grand- 
father. In the Nanaghat cave there is an image bearing 
an inscription of his name.“ 

Krsna. 

His successor was his brother Krsna, whose name is 
omitted in many manuscripts of the Puranas. This may 
raise the presumption that he established a rival dynasty ; 

15 DKA, p. 38. 

^ i^EHD, pp. 53 f; lA, 1920, pp. 30 f. 

« Cf. List, No. 1100. 

i^lUd., Nos. 1112 and 1117; JRAS, 1903, pp. 296 f. 

. 19 Idst, No. 1113. 
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that, however, is not possible, as his Nasik inscription®" 
shows that he ruled over the same region as his elder 
brother. 

Satakarni. 

The next king was Satakarni, the son^of Krsna ac- 
cording to the Puranas and of Simuka according to the 
Nanaghat inscriptions. At Sanchi an inscription of the 
foreman of his artisans, Vasi§thiputra Ananda, has been 
found on the southern gateway of the stupa.®^ A combined 
study of the Nanaghat inscription and the Nasik inscrip- 
tion No. 19®® yields' the following genealogy :®" 

Satavahana Family 

r — — 

Simuka Kr^^a 

KalalSya MahSrathi i 

1 f — 1 

Nayamka=Sri Satakarni Kumara Bhayala 


6ri Skanda** ^ri ^akti 

EajamatyaArahalaya= daughter 
Bajamatya Agiyatantaka=Bhattapalika 

Kapananaka 

Biihler identified with much plausibility Sri Sakti of 

the above list with Saktikumara of the Jaina legends, 
wherein he is called ‘ the son of Satavahana.’®" If that 

No. 1144. 

Ibid,, No. 346. Rapson’s proposed correction to make 
Vasisthiputra an adjective to Satakarni (Cat,, p. xlvii) is unneceB- 
sary and daring. 

22 Lut, No. 1141. 

23 We owe tMs primarily to Biihler, ASWI, Vol. V, p. 68. 

24 The inscription has ^ Khandasiri \ For the inverted Ijpsi- 
tion of ^sri, cf. List, No. 1113; also 11, 14 and 17 of the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, 

25 ASWI, Vol. V, p. 68. 
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be true, then Satakarni I turns out to be the Satavahana 
of the legends. 

Skanda and Sakti. 

It will be marked that according to the latest read- 
ing of the Nanaghat inscription by Krishna Sastri, which 

does not seem to hate attracted much attention, the word 

<?.■■■■ ■ ■ 

read by Biihler as ‘ Vedisiri ’ has now to be read as 
Khandasiri (=Skt. Sri Skhanda).®® This Skanda, dur- 
ing whose minority his mother Nayanika was governing, 
is doubtlessly the same as Skandastambhi, the fifth king of 
the Puranic list. This also gives rise to the conjecture that 
Satakarni II, the (sixth king, is the same as Sakti. As 
we shall see presently, in the Avantisundwnkatha he is 
called Svati. The Puranas may be wrong in Sanskritiz- 
ing his name as S§.takarni. 

Khaeavela. 

Prom the Hathigumpha inscription of King Khara- 
vela of Kalinga (1. 4), we know that that king sent an army 
to the west without paying heed to Satakarni. This Sata- 
karni can only be Satakarni I. We shall have once more 
to revert to the date of Kharavela and other connected 
problems. 

■ ■ ' ^ . 

Por more than 150 years (c. B.G. 40 to A.D. 124) 
we know nothing about the history of central and western 
India. The Puranas go on mentioning one king after 
another, but the list is of little avail as it cannot be veri- 
fied from any other source. One of such kings was H^a, 
the reputed author of the Gathasa'ptaiaU. There is no 
reason why the work diould not be ascribed to him or his 
i^irt-poet Sripaiita,®'' fcaf -attempts to pl^ it in the sixth 

26 ASl-AR, 1923-24, p. 88. 

^ RamoDanta of Abhinanda, end of Ch; 32. 
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century A.D. do not ap^r to be successful.® According 
to one MS. of the SaptaMtl, Hala had the iurname of 
Satakarna.® 

SUNDARA. 

Another king, the twentieth of the Purauas, 
was Sundara Satakarni, mentioned , as Sandanes in the 
Periplus, who obstructed Greek trade in the city of 
Kalyana.^® According to Jayaswal the correct name of 
the king was Sunandana, which is quite probable. 

SilDRAKA. 

We know from various sources) that Sudraka was the 
contemporary of Satavahana, i.e., Satakarni I. Attempts 
to identify him with Simuka or Vikramaditya®® have 
failed, as tradition has always distinguished among the 
three. From the Caturviihiatiprahandha of Eajafekhaxa 
we know that Stidraka was a minister of Sstavahana (i.e., 
Satakarni I) who was pleased with Sudraka’s feats and 
invested him with royal authority.® From the story of 
his life given in the AvantiswidarlkathaMra we know 
that Sudraka-Indr^igupta, a Brahmana of the A^maka 
country, was brought up with SvS.ti, the royal prince, and 
there arose an enmity between them out of their boyish 
pranks. ;?udraka passed through many adventures and 
ultimately defeated and imprisoned Svati.® It requires 

’2* Weber, Uber das Saptasotakam des Hala, etc. 

^ Peterson, Third Report of Hie Search of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, p. 349. 

30 Periplus of the Eryihrcean Sea, tr. Scltoff, p. 43. 

31 JBORS, 1933, pp. 7 f. 

32 Mrcchakatika, ed. Eaddi and Paraaiape, Introduction, 
pp. 2 f ; Avantisundarikatha, Introduction by Kavi, pp. 7 f. 

33 /EB2245, Vol. X, p. m. . " • ■ 

34 AvantisundOfrikathaSiira, ^4# i. ■■ •• 
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no imagination to see that Svati is the wrong Sanskrit- 
ization of Sati or Sati, the Prakrit form of the name of 
Saktikumara, the son of Satakarni I. The CaturDimiati- 
'P'abJiandha has it that after Saktikumara nobody enter- 
ed Pratisthana. 

The AvantisundartTcatha ascribes to Sudraka a long 
reign of about a hundred years. The Mrcclialcatiha further 
adds that he was a poet, that he performed an ahameddta 
and that he threw himself into fire after a life of a 
hundred years and ten days.^® We are not sure whether 
Sudraka instituted a different sacrifice or was' simply as- 
sociated with his master who is credited with many in- 
scriptions in a ISTanaghat inscription.^® As a poet 
Sudraka is said to have composed the MrcchalcatiTca and 
the Padmap/'abhrtaha oxiA also an autobiography. It is 
possible that all these were the compositions of his court- 
poets, for Eaja^ekhara informs us that Ramila and 
Saumilla were the joint authors of a Sudraka-katha.®’ 
Saumilla isJmost probably the dramatist referred to by 
K'alidasa as one of his illustrious predecessors in the pro- 
logue to his Mdlavikdgnimitra. 

According to the Harsacarita, Sudraka killed the 
lord of the Cakoras,®® who need not be the same as Cakora 
Satakarni of the Puranas. Ksirasvamin, commenting on 
Amara (IT, viii, 2) mentions, the name of Sudraka in the 
list of universal monarchs. The opening sentence of the 
Kddamhafi and the Pariiista of the BrJiaticathdmanjarl 
make Vidi^a the capital of Sudraka. We may accept 
this statement provisionally. 


■ 35 Mrcchahatika, Act 1, 41. ‘4. 

36 iwt. No. 1112. 

37 JBBRAS, Vol. XVII, p. 59. 

38 Harsacarita, ed. Fiilirer, p. 270. 
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III— VIKEAMADITYA 

Gaedabhilla. 

Let us now turn to central India where singular 
events were taking place. We have seen that Vidisa was 
snatched away from the Suhgas by Simuka and that it con- 
tinued to be under the Satavahanas at least till the time of 
Satakarni I. But Avanti or western Malwa does not seem 
to have come under their sway, as the Jaina Pattdmlis 
give no indication to that effect. According to them, 
seventeen years before Vikramaditya, i.e., in B.C. 74, 
Malwa came under Gardabhilla, who abducted the sister 
of Kalakacarya-suri.^ As his name indicates, he might 
have been a (Bhilla chief and this may explain the lack 
of sympathy of the Jainas towards him.^ 

The story of Kaiaka says that GardabhiUa offended 
the Suxi by his indiscreet behaviour to Sarasvati, the 
sister of the saint. Determined to take revenge, Kaiaka 
went to the north and reached Saka-kula, where the Sahis 
were ruling. Kaiaka induced their chief , the Sahanusahi, 
to proceed to Malwa and oust Gardabhilla. The Sakas 
entered into the heart of India through Surastra, de- 
throned Gardabhilla, and established themselves at Uj 3 a- 
yini. The foreign occupation of Malwa, however, was 
short-lived, lasting only for four years, according to the 
Pattdmlis, after which they were driven out by Vikra- 
maditya Sakari. 

^ For tlie story of Kaiaka, soe ZDMG, 34ster Band, pp. 258ff. 
There are other versions of the story mainly agreeing Avith one 
another. See Kalakasun-^prabandha in PTdbhavakacm%ta, ed. 
Nirnayasagara Press, also Kdlakdcdryaliathd^ Appendix to Kalpa- 
sutra, ed. Jaina-Pustakoddhara Series, No. 16. ^ 

2 A quaint sort of hero-worship leads Jayaswal to find in the 
name of Gardabhilla a reference to Kharavela, a supposed descen- 
dant of the famous King of OTis^/(JBORS, 1930, pp. 306 f.). " 
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The willingness of scholars to utilize the story of 
Kalaka for historical purposes is of recent origin. Scep- 
ticism regarding its authenticity led former scholars to 
propound fanciful views about the origin of the Vikrama 
era and^to mil Oandragupta II the Vikramaditya of tte 
tradition "That tendency has fortunately changed.® 
Sten Koaow, for instance, does not ‘ see the slightest reason 
for discrediting this account, as is usually done, because 
most schcdars are a priotn disinclined to believe in Indian 
tradition and sometimes prefer the most marvellous ac- 
counts of foreign authors to Indian lore. Almost every 
detail can be verified from other sources. The story dote 
away with many problems of ' Indian history and gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the Vikrama era. 

Vikramaditya. 

Vikramaditya’s name is associated with so many 
legends that it, is well-nigh impoasible to extract history 
out of them.. We do not know much about his ancestry. 
The KatTiasaritsagam gives his father’s name as 
Mahendraditya,® while Abul Fazl has it as Gandharb'’ 
which may be a corruption of Gardabhilla. Attempts to 
identify him with this or that Satavahana king are bound 
to be abortive, as tradition has always distinguished 
Vikramaditya from the ‘Satavahanas. Vikramaditya, 
therefore, like Candra, Ya^odharman and Sa^anka of a 
later age, remains a historical enigma, about whose an- 
cestors and successors nothing is known. 

The conquest of UJjayini from the Sakas was not 
the only achievement of Vikramaditya, for tradition has 
always cherished his name as a universal monarch. The 

r. 3 But see D. R. TA, 1932, p. 101. 

CM, Vdl. 11, Bt. 1, 

' ^ Amii-Akbafi, tr. tTarret, ¥ol. II, p. 210. 
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Kalfa'^<idif}ja, of Jinaprabhasiuri preserves the echo of 
an encounter between him and the Satavahana (Satakarni 
I) of Pratisthaua, resulting in the ultimate defeat of 
the former.’ With Kalihga Vikramaditya’s relations 
may have been specially strained. According to the 
scheme of chronology followed here, ithe king cohld well 
have been Klharavela.® 

Among the princes paying homage to Vikramaditya, 
the KatJiasaritsagam mentions one Saktikumara, the kiug 
of .Gauda,® It is possible that this Saktikumara was 
the son of Satakarni I and that the Katkdsaritsdgara is 
wrong in calling him a king of Gauda. 

ViKRAMA Era. 

The era of Vikrama was long associated with the 
Malavas, as is revealed by some inscriptions of the fifth 
century AD. The passages containing the date in these 
inscriptions have been much discussed and the best view 
seems to be that the Malavas had nothing to do with the 
establishment of the era, nor thje era with the establish- 
ment of the Malava republic or constitution, but that 
the Malavas had a peculiar system of reckoning the era. “ 
It is very difi&cult to explain ]why it was hot named after 
Vikrama till the ninth century. Shembhavnekar suggests 

TJBBBAS, Vol. X, p. 133. 

® Kss, cxiii, 139 f. K. Chattopa^yaya in Ms paper on tlie ‘ Date 
of Kalidasa’ (Allo-ha-bad University Studies, Y(A. II, p. 118) sus- 
pects in Raghuvam^a, vi, 54, ‘an indirect allusion to the Maka- 
megliavaliana (=Ma]iendra) dynasty to wMeh Kharavela belonged. 
In ksarat of the tMrd hemisticb tbere may be a further reference 
to Kharavela. For Jayasrral’s Sanskritization of the king’s name 
into Ksaravela (JBORS, 1918, p. 4U3) is no less probable than 
the many others suggested by Bania (Old Brahmi Inscriptions in 
the U day agin and Khandagin Caves, pp. 267 and xxi). 

® Kss, cxxii, 3. 

“ K. M. Shembhavnekar, Journal of Indian History, Vol. X, 
pp. 143 f. 
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the folio-wing reasons ; in many cases the > mention of the 
name of yikrama -was not allowed by the metre; there 
was a conflict of various leras in India in the early cen- 
turies after Christ and until the conflict ended in the 
supremacy pi the one and the abolition of others, writers 
and inscribers' expressed themselves in general phrases in 
so far as the reckoning of the years is concerned; finally 
court-poets could not offend their sovereigns by mentioning 
Vikramaditya by name. None of these arguments is 
cogent, and because they apply with equal force to all 
other eras, they fail to explain why the Vikrama era only 
suffered this peculiar fate. 

The Kankali Tila inscription of the Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa, a northern satrap, is dated in the year 72. Sten 
Konow believes that ,thia era is distinct from the older 
Saka era, in the year 78 of which Sodasa was only a 
prince. According to him therefore the Kankali Tila 
record must be referred to the Vikrama era by about thirty 
years.“ One naturally hesitates to accept this solitary 
use of the Vikrama era at such an early date. Rapson 
read 42 instead of 72, and Fleet removed the difficulty by 
assuming two different kings of the same name.^® The 
point may be regarded as undecided. 

According to the FaWatJoZw VikramMitya ruled for 
sixty years and his four successors, Dharmaditya, Bhailla, 
Nailla and Dahada for seventy-five years. In view of the 
. fact that the PattdvaMs never invent false names, these four 
kings may have been real figures. The Kalahdcdrya- 
kathdnaka further adds that Vikramaditya and his 
descendants ruled for 135 years, i.e., till A.D. 78, wneu 
the Sakas reconquered Malwa. 

<* ^ ^ ... . ^ 

Ifos. 69 and 82;-OJJ, Vol. II. Pt. I, p. xxxiv. 

Rapson, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 575 ; Fleet, 
JEAB, 1907, p. 1035. 
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IV^THE KSAHARATAS 

Bhdmaka'. 

In A.D. 78 the Sakas again penetrated into central 
India, this time probably through the direct route. The 
first king was Bhulmaka, who is called Ksaharata on his 
coins. We shall see later on that the Saka era began 
from his reign. According to Sten |^onow, Bhumaka was 
identical with Ysamotika, the father of Castena, because 
the Saka word Ysama. means ‘ earth ’ (hhumi in Sanskrit).'^ 
The suggestion cannot be accepted because from the in- 
scriptions of his successors Ysamotika appears to have 
never ruled.. 

Bhumaka appears to have had a very short rule. On 
his coins he also calls himself a Ksatirapa. This indicates 
that he was the satrap of .a northern power, evidently 
Kadphisea I or II. 

Nahapana. 

Bhumaka does not seem to have come into contact 
with the Satavahanas. But his successor Hahapana who 
came to the throne in c. A.D. 85 had a very wide empire. 
Inscriptions of his minister Ayama and his son-in-law 
^.sabhadatta Saka have been found at Junnar, Karle and 
Na.sik, which show that he snatched away from the Sata- 
vahanas much of the territories that had belonged to 
them from the beginning of their history.® The Nasik 
inscription No. 10 gives some details of the exploits of 
his son-in-law: we are told therein that he released the 
Uttamabhadras who had been besieged by the Malayas • 
the Uttamabhadras then made the Malayas their prison- 
ers.® The Malayas were probably the Malavas of the 

1 ClI, VoL II, Pt. I, p. Ixx. 

2 Ust, Nos. 1174, 1074, 1131, 1133, 1134, 1155. • 

3 lUd., No. 1131. 


■“I, 
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‘ Malavanaih jaya ’ coins of Bajpu.tana> The inscrip- 
tion further mentions some holy places to which he repair- 
ed and which were obviously under his father-in-law ; 
Prabhasa (in Gujra,t), Bhrsukaccha (Bharoch), Da^apnra 
(Mandasor), Govardhana (Nasik) and Surparaka (Sopara). 
This fixes tbe^ extent of the territories of Nahapana: it 
embraced Konkan, liTasik, Guirat, western Malwa and 
Ajmer. It has often been said that these provinces were 
assigned to Rsabhadatta. and that the rest of the empire 
was directly ruled by Fahapana.® But these very pro- 
vinces, constituted the empire of Tfahapana, and had th^ 
been all under B.aabhadatta, there would have been no 
room left for Nahapana to rule. Rsabhadatta need not 
have been the viceroy of his father-in-law, but some other 
high dignitary of the state, possibly the general.® 

Capital. 

We are not sure what city was the capital of Naha- 
pana. R. G. Bhandarkar proposed that it was Junnar, 
for we have here the inscription of his minister Ayama.’’ 
D. R. Bhandarkar, however, prefers Mandasor on the 
basis of the latitude and longitude of Minnagara as given 
by Ptolemy.® According to Bakhle, Junnar seems to 
have a better claim.® Jayaswal’s proposal to place the 
capital at Bhrgukaccha“ is not a ffima facie impossibility. 


4 Eapson, InMom, Coim, pp. IS f ; Smith., Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indiam, Museum, Vol. I, p. 162, etc. 

5 B.g., Bakhle, JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, N. S., p. 64. 

6C/. Ust, ISTo. 1131. 

’ Bomhay Gazetteer, Vol I, Pt. II, p. 160. 

, SJJL, 1918, p. 78. ;; 

9 im., 1926, pp. 145 f. 

. M JBORS, 1930, pp. 145 f . 
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Family. 

According to the testimony of coins and inscriptions, 
Bhhmaka and Nahapana were Ksaharatas (also Chaharata). 
The word seems to be the same as that appearing on the 
Taxila plate of Patika and some other inscriptions of 
the Noirthern Satraps. Regarding its ^meaning Sten 
Konow observes that ‘ it is possible that the Esaharatas 
were a Saka family or clan, but the word might denote 
also a chairge or a dignity. Thei latter alternative seems 
to gain strength from the fact that Gautamiputra Yajfla 
Satakarni, a later Satavahana prince, seems to have borne 
this title. According to Oldenberg, ‘ Ksaharata looks 
very much like a hybrid compound of Persian and Sans- 
krit : he who has been given (rSfia) to the people by the 
Shah (Ksaha). ... A name like this in a loyal satrapal 
family need not be thought strange. Thus the connec- 
tion of Bhuraaka with thiat of the Northern Satraps 
becotnes doubtful to a great degree. 

The name Nahapana ‘ is a good old Persian name. 
But as the Sakas adopted Indian nam^, they could have 
adopted Persian names as well. Nahapana might have 
teen a Saka as his son-in-law certainly was, and this 
explains why the era of A.D. 78 is called the Saka era. 

The inscriptions tell us that the daughter of Naha- 
pana married to Rsabhadatta, the son of Dinika, was 
Daksamitra. According to the Karle inscription No. 11, 
Rsabhadatta’s son was Mitradevanaka, who made the 
gift of a pillar in a Karle cave.“ D. R. Bhandarkar 


u CIl, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 25; Nos. XIII, XV, etc. 

Oldenberg, On. the Dates of Ancient Indian Inscnptions 
and Coins, p. 43 n. ^ 

^AHD, p. 19. 

« IM, No. 1097. 
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objects to this identification on the ground that ‘ we Shave 
got an inscription of Nahapana’s son-in-law in this cave 
recording the grant of a village to the Buddhist monks 
residing in it. Evidently he made this gift after the 
cave was excavated. But as Mitradevanaka incurred the 
expenses' of carving one pillar in this cave, it is clear 
that his gift was in Jime prior to its excavation. Mitra- 
devanaka’s father, Rsabhadatta, cannot be the same as 
Esabhadatta, son-in-law of Nahapana.^® The objection 
is ineffective, as Mitradevanaka could well have been 
living even before the cave was excavated. 

Defeat. 

In the Nasdk inscription No. 12 of the year 42 Naha- 
paina is called a Ksatrapa, while in the Junnar inscrip- 
tion of the year 46 he is a Mahaksatrapa.^® This shows 
that between the years 42 and 46 (A.D. 120 and 124) he 
improved his status, probably taking advantage of the 
confusion of the interregnum of Kadphises II and Ka - 
niska. But he was not long to enjoy his high status. For 
soon after this event, he and his family were extirminat- 
ed by G-autamiputra Satakarni, the twenty-third Sata- 
vahana king of the Puraj^as. 
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y^THE BESTOEED SATAVAHANAS 
GautamIputra. 

We have seen above that Nahapajia had annexed the 
northern portion of the Satavahana kingdom. T^e Sata- 
vahanas continued at Pratisthajia, though over a greatly 
reduced empire. Their lost glory v^as retrieved by Gau- 
tamiputra Satakarni some time, but not much, after 
A.D. 124, the last known date of Nahapana. In the 
Nasik inscription No. 2,^ GautamIputra is said to have 
been the lord of Asika, Asmaka, Mulaka, Surastra, Ku- 
pura, Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha, Akara and Avanti; 
his empire included the Vindhya, Chavata, Pariyatra, 
Sahya, Krsnagiri, Maca, Siritana, Malaya, Mahendra, 
Svetagiri and Cakora mountains.® This shows that he 
annexed nearly all that Nahapama held and his epithet 
‘ the extirminator of the family of Ksaharata (i.e., Naha- 
pma pzr eaceMefice) is not an empty boast. The inclu- 
sion of the Mahendra mountain (the southern portion of 
the Eastern Ghats) suggests that he isi the prince who 
conquered the Andhra region. 

The conquest of Nahapana, it has been rightly con- 
jectured, took place in the eighteenth year of his reign. 
Eor in that year the king orders the confirmation of a 
gift of a cave at Nasik from the victorious camp at Vena- 
kataka,^ probably when returning from his campaign against 
Nahapana.. If the eighteenth year of his reign fell in 
c, A.D. 125, .we would not be far from the truth in plac- 
ing his accession in c. A.D. 107. From Nasik inscriptions 


No. 1123. 

2 Eor identifications, see lA, 1918, pp. 150 f . Eapson’s identi- 
fications (Cat. pp. xxxi f ) require much revision. * 

3 Nasik Inscription No. 4. iMt, No. 1125. , 
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Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, R. G. Bhandarkar concluded that 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasistiputra Pulumavi rul- 
ed conjointly, the one at Dhanakataka and the other at 
Pratisthana.'* The suggestion cannot be accepted ; the 
new reading of the inscriptions and the peculiar position 
of the caves fOrbid such a conclusion.® 

The Nasik insoription No. 2 of Gautamiputra’s 
mother Bala^ri says inter uUa that he was always obe- 
dient to his mother, that he adopted uAms'a to his enemies 
even when they offended him, that he was the fountain 
of good manners, and that he arranged for samajas on 
tfestivals. He is also called a unique Brahmana, who 
destroyed the pride and vaunt of the Ksatriyas, a state- 
ment which definitely proves that the Satavahanas were 
Brahmanas. 

According to V. S. Bakhle, ‘ had it not been for his pre- 
mature death [?], he would have ranked as one of the 
gr^test kings of India. Yet as a king he was undoubt- 
edly great, a king of whom any nation would feel proud.’® 
Perhaps, but caution must check conclusions drawn from 
the panegyrics of the king’s mother., 

Pulumavi. 

Gautamiputra had a reign of at least twenty-four years, 
as the Nasik insoription No. 5 is dated in that yeard He 
was succeeded by his son, Vasisthiputra Pulumavi in c. 
A.D. 131. Vasisthiputra’s coins are found in the Chanda 

4 pp. 32 f; Tnmsactiom of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, 1874, pp. 348 f; also I A, 
1918, pp. 152 f., etc. 

5 R. D. Banerji, JBAS, 1917, pp. 281 f, 1925, pp. 1 f ; K. A. 
Nilakantbasastri, Ihid., 1926, pp. ^6 f ; AHD, pp. 38 f ; PHAl, 
pf». 311 f . 

^jMRAS, Vol. Ill, N.S., p. 74. 

• ’ TAst, No. 1126. 
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district of the Central Provinces, in the Grodavari, Kistna 
and Guntur districts, and on the sea-shore at different 
points between Madras and Cuddalore ® His inscriptions 
are distributed over Karle, Nasik and Amaravati.® This 
shows that he held every region that waei under Gautaml- 
putra except Akara and Avanti, and added the Andhra 
region too, if it had not already l;een conquered by his 
father. His reign lasted for about twenty-five years, a Karle 
inscription being dated in the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign.^o Another Karle inscription suggests that that 
region was governed by the Maharathi Somadeva, himself 
a Vasisthiputra and son of Maharathi Kau4ikiputra Mitra- 
deva.“ 

In c. A.D. 155, Pulumavi was succeeded by his 
brother Vasisthiputra Satakarni who is known to us 
from two inscriptions at Nanaghat and Kanheri.^® We 
shall have occasion to examine his position in detail later 
on. 


8 Cat., pp. 20 f; 1924-25, pp. 158 ff. 

9 For the controversy about the Myakadoni inscription of 

Pulumavi, see El. Vol. XIV, pp. 153 f; AHD, p. 51 ; Vol. 

XIII, p. 592; JBBRAS, Vol. I, hr. S., p. 161. 

iOList, Xo. 1106. 

Xo. 1100. 

i^ lbid., Xos. 1120 and 994., 

F. 20 M - , 
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VI— THE WESTERN KSATRAPAS 

Origin. 

It requires : no imagination to understand who de- 
prived Pulumavi of his possessions in central India. It 
was certainly Castana, the founder of the dynasty of 
western Ksatrapas. The name of the father of Castana 
was Ysamotika, a Scythic name. But the tribe probably 
belonged to Persia, as is shown by the prevalence of names 
ending in -dama, which reminds us of Spalaga-dama, 
who was associated v»dth Vonones the Parthian, as well as 
by the fact f;hat the daughter of Rudradaman calls her- 
self a Kardamaka, a derivative of Kardama, a Persian 
river.^ It may be emphasized that the Western Ksatrapas 
are never called Saka in any authentic record. Their use 
of the Saka era in inscriptions and coins indicates no- 
thing but a borrowing from the family of Nahapana. 
Rapson, on the contrary, thinks that ‘ in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudra-Gupta the Sakas who are men- 
tioned together with the Daivaputra-sahi-sahanusahis 
(=Kusanas) may reasonably be supposed to be the Western 
Ksatrapas. The slaying of the Saka king seems to refer 
to an episode in the Gupta conquest of their kingdonL’^ 
None lOf these examples is decisive; for recent researches 
have established that in both cases the Sakas are to be 
military conquest.’^’ 


1 Ihid., No. 994. Of. Arthasastra, ed. Sliaiiiasastry, 3rd. ed., 
p. 75; Thomas, JRAS, 1906, pp. 208 f; Cat., pp. civ f. 

2 Cat., p. cv n. 

3 CII, Vol. Ill, No. 1 ; Hwsacarita, ed. Fuhrer, p. 270. 
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Castana. 

If the Parthian origin of the Western Ksatrapas be 
accepted as a fact, we can confidently trace the why 
through which they entered India. They must have 
chosen the route through Beluchistan and the Bdan Pass, 
and Seem to have settled in Sind.^ This conjecture is 
confirmed by the fact that the earliest inscriptional 
records of Castana are found at Audhau in Cutch.’ 
Those inscriptions, five in number, are dated in the year 
52 (A.D. 130) and belong to the conjoint rule of Castana 
and his grandson Rudradaman. Castana might have felt 
the steel of GautamJputra Satakarni, who is called in 
the Nasik inscription No. 2 (1. 5) ‘ the destroyer of Sakas. 
Yavanas and Pahlavas.’ The westward expansion of 
Castana seems to have begun after the death of Gautami- 
putra. With Gujrat as his base, he proceeded eastward 
and made himself master of Ujjayini by c. A.D. 140, 
which is mentioned as his capital by Ptolemy the astro- 
nomer. That his conquests began from northern Gujrat 
is evident from the fact that Ptolemy includes Ujjayim 
in Latade^a. ‘ Ptolemy’s Lariake is a political rather 
than a geographical divisioai, and as such comprehended, 
in addition to the part of the sea-board to which the 
name is strictly applicable, an extensive inland territory, 
rich in agricultural and commercial products and possess- 
ed large and flourishing towns, acquired no doubt by 
military conquest.® 


^ASI-AR, 1905-6, pp. 166 f; PE-ASWI, 1915, p. 67; El, 
Vol. ATI, pp. 19 f. 

^ McGrindle, Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, pp. 15^ f ; 
of Bnrgess and Consens, Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gujrat, ASl (Tfew Imperial Series, Vol. XXXII. Western India, 
Vol. IX), 1903, pp. 1 f. ,i- 
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Jayadaman. 

In his conquests Castana might have been helped by 
his grandson Eudradaman who was associated with Mm 
in the government as en,rly as A.D. 130. Castana’s son 
Jayadaman, who never attained to the rank of a Mah5- 
ksatrapaf probably died, leaving the posthumous Endra- 
daman to be born. This may explain why Eudradaman 
is said to have attained to royalty from his very birth.® 
That JayadSman died before Castana is further apparent 
from the fact that none of his coins is found beyond 
the limits of Kathiawad. One coin with a very ill^ible 
inscription and the XJj jain symbol was attributed to him 
by Cunningham; but ‘ the correctness or the incorrectness 
of the attribution can only be decided by the discovery 
of a better preserved specimen.’’ 

Eudradaman. 

The exploits, of Rudradaman are fully described in 
his Junagadh inscription, recording the repairing of 
the Sud arcana lake built by Candragupta Maurya which 
gave wa.y before a terrible storm in A.D. 150, and which 
was repaired by Suvi^akha Eahlava, the son of Kulaipa 
and the governor of provinces of Anarta and Surastra. 
The date of the incision o|. the epigraph is not given, 
but we may assume that such a vast construction which 
entailed the expenditure of a huge amount of money (1. 16) 
must have taken a few years to complete. The inscrip- 
tion may therefore be roughly dated c. A.D. 160. 

* Junagadh inscription, 1. 9, El, Vol. VIII, p. 43. 

’ Cat., pp. cxviii and 77 ; Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval 
India, p. 6. 

* This phrase cannot be tahen to mean literally. It appears 
tojbe a mannerism of ancient Indian panegyrics to represent the 
whole en?pire as the conquest of the emperor. Cf. Rock Edicts II, 
III, V and XIII, etc., of Afofea, wherein his empire is called 
vijita. 
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The inscription enumerates the provinces conquered 
by Eudradaman ‘ by dint of his own prowess : eastern 
and western Akara and Avanti, Anupa-nivrda, Anarta, 
Surastra, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, Sindhu, Sauvira, 
Kukura, Apar^ta or Nisada.” Some of these provinces 
must! have been under Castana, as is implietl by f^tolemy. 
Which provinces were the acquisitions of Eudradaman 
himself it is very difficult to say. The southern portion 
of his empire was acquired from Satakarni, the lord of 
Daksinapatha, whom Eudradaman twice defeated, but 
did not depose owing to the nearness of their relation. 

Who this Satakarni was seems to be a knotty point. 
According to R. O. Bhandarkar he was Gautamiputra 
Yajfia Satakarni.^® But the extensive coinage of Yajfia 
suggests that he could not have been the defeated prince. 
D. E. Ehandarkar’s identification with Gautamiputra 
Sataka,rni“ must be rejected, as he i® too early for our 
purpose, and as a defeat of the hero of Nasik inscription 
No. 2 is inconceivable. Identification with Vasisthi- 
putra Pulumiavi*® does noit lea^ us far, as, he was not a 
Satakarni. The only king who can claim ‘ a non-remote- 
ness of relation ’ .with Eudradaman is Viasisthiputra Sata- 
karni, who is known from a Kanheri inscription to have 
married the daughter of Mahaksatrapa Eudraf daman].*® 
If Puranic evidence of the existence of a Satakarni be- 
tween Pulumavi and Yajfta is needed at all, it may be 
mentioned that the remarkable aVayu MS. of Pargiter 
mentions a Satakarni after Vaaisthiputra Pulumavi. 


®For identifications, see Indraii and Biililer, I A, 1878, pp. 
257 f; Cat., p. lx. 

p. 49. 

« JBBRAS, Yol. XXIII, pp. 66 f; lA, 1918, pp. iSi i. 
«Coi., p., xxxviii; JASB, XXIII, N. S., p. 531, .etc.' 
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Pargiter warns us that ‘ a line found in one MS. need 
not be rejected straightway.’^^ 

Rudradaman was a prince of great accomplishment 
and reminds us of Samudra-Gupta both by his attain- 
ments and the wordings of his inscription. He is said 
to have mast&ed the theory and practice of grammar, 
politics, music and logic; he is reported to have abjured 
killing life except in war, which also was characterized 
by humanity ; he is further called the hero of many smyam- 
mras. It is interesting to note how foreigners adapted 
themselves to Hindu life and learning in a short time. 

His Successoes. 

His son Dlamaghsada or Hamajada, who must have 
been associated with him as a Ksatrapa, in which capa- 
city he struck coins, succeeded his father in c. A.D. 165. 
After him came Jivadaman, from whose time begins the 
series of dated coins. His Mahaksatrapa -coins are dated 
119 and 120, i.e., A.D. 197 and 198. But he seems to 
have been preceded by Endradaman’s brother Budrasiraha, 
who is known to have been a Ksafrapa for the first time 
in the, year 102 (A.D. 180), as Mahaksatrapa for the 
first time from the year 103 to 110 (A.D. 181 to 188), as 
Ksatrapa for the- second time from the year 110 to 112 
(A.D. 188 to 190) and finally as Mahaksatrapa for the 
second time from the years 113 to 119 (A.D. 191 to 197).^® 
What was the reason of his fall from the position of a 


List, ISTo. 994; Buhler, I A, 1883, pp. 272 i. It has been 
argued that he being the son-in-law of Rudradaman, his relation 
with the emperor was not ‘ non-remote,’ but positively near. But 
‘non-remote’ is only a euphemism for ‘near’, such double-negative 
^pressions being so common in Sanskrit. 

p. 37. 

Cat., pp. 86 f; his Gunda inscription is dated 103, when he 
was the Esatrapa for the first time (List, No. 963). 
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Maliaksatrapa has been a matter of conjecture. -Rapson 
surmises that it was due to his submission to his rival 
Jivadaman.i® But as iJivadaman’s iMiahaksatrapa coins 
are dated A. D. 197 amd 198 and not A.D. 188 to 190, 
he is sure to have succeeded Rudrasiriiha after the latter’s 
death and did not rule as a rival candidate.* D. R. 
Bhandarkar accounts for this fact by placing the rise of 
the Abhira Mahaksatrapa Isvaradatta in A.D. 188” ; but 
as we shall see later on, the Abhira occupation of western 
India could have taken place only after the last Sata- 
vahana. The only possible solution, therefore, is to 
ascribe the degradation of Rudrasihiha to the aggression 
of Yajfta Satakarni, who is known to have occupied 
Surastra and VidisTi and whose probable date is c. A.D. 
170 to 200. 


1® Cat., p. cxxvi. 

ASI-AR, 1913-14, pp. 230 f. 
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VII~THE LAST SATAVAHANAS 
Satakarni. 

Vasisthiputra Satakarni, the SatavaLana prince de- 
feated hjy Rudradiaman, is known to us from twm inscrip- 
tions at Kanheri and Nanaghat. He succeeded his 
brother Pulumavi id c. A.D. 155 and was defeated by 
Rudradaman in two battles before A.D. 160, the probable 
date of the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman. Rudra- 
daman conquered the Aparanta province from him; but he 
bought peace by marrying the daughter of his victor, who in 
return re-instated him in the conquered province, remem- 
bering the nearness of their mutual relationship. Sata- 
karni had to impose on himself the foreign title Catara- 
pana, evidently an Indian adaptation of the Persian 
word x^a^rapavan. As his Nanaghat inscription is 
dated in the thirteenth year of hisi reign, we may conclude 
that he died c. A.D. 170, possibly after Rudradaman. 

Coins of two more Vasisthlputras, Siva and Can^a- 
sati, the 25th and 29th of the Puranas, are found in 
Andhrade^a.^ Of them Siva is often identified with 
Vasisthiputra Satakarni.® That seems improbable, as 
neither the Kanheri nor the Nanaghat inscription men- 
tions Siva before Satakarnfi^ name. Siva may have been 
a brother of Satakarni and ruled in Andhradesa either 
as a governor or as a rival candidate of Satakarni, who 
does not seem to have held that region. 

Yajna. 

In western India, two more Satavahanas are known 

to have ruled, Gautamiputra Yajiia Satakarni and 

— 

^ &at., pp. 29 f. 

, ® AHD, pp. 43 f ; Nilakanthasastri, JRAS, 1926, p. 669, etc. 
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Madhariputra Sata. D. R. Bhandarkar would place the 
latter of them earlier on palesographical grounds.^ But 
as it is improbable that the script would appreciably 
change within one generation, what scriptal differences 
there are in the inscriptions of the two kings must be 
ascribed to the varying skill and personal inclffliation of 
the engravers. Yajna appears to Ijave preceded Sata, as 
the latter threw off his Persian title. 

Yajna’s inscriptions are found at Kanheri, Nasik and 
China,'* and his coins in the Kistna, Godavari and Guntur 
districts of the Madras Presidency, the Chanda district 
of the Central Provinces, in Gujrat and at Besnagar.® 
Thus we find in the reign of Yaifla a distinct attempt to 
revive the ancient glories of the Satavahanas. Surastra 
which had been under Eudradaman was snatched away 
after the death of the Mahaksatrapa. Vidi^a might 
have been conquered from the northern Kusanas, for we 
find at Sanchi an inscription of Rajatiraja Vasaska, 
dated in the year 28 of the Kaniska era.® 

In spite of his wide conquests, Yaifla does not seem 
to have thrown off his formal allegiance to the’ Ksatrapas. 
Por his Sopara coin is struck in imitation of the Ksatrapa 
coins. On that coin he is called, like his father, Catara- 
pana, which was thought by Indraji to refer to Vasisti- 
putra Satakarni.'^' On that coin he is also called a 
Ksahara, corresponding to .which his Besnagar coin has 
Ksaara. Both these may be the same word as Ksa/harata, 


3/4, 1918, p. 155. 

4 Ust, Nos. 987, 1024, 1146 and 1340. 

^Cat., pp. 34 f; ASZ-Ai?, 1913-14, pp. 208, 213 f ; ZM., 1924- 
25, pp. 158 f . 

^ List, No. 161. ^ 

JBBR AS, Vol. XV, p. Cat., p. xli. 

F. 21 Mi- V 
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the characteristic designation of Bhumaka and Naha- 
pana. This at once raises the presumption that the 
word Ksaharata, like the word Kjsatrapa, denotes a dig- 
nity and not the tribe to which Bhumaka belonged. The 
China inscription of Yajfia reads : ‘ Kano Gk>tamiputasa 

araka-siri-YafiarSatakanisa.’® According to Biihler, 
araka stands, for arya^a^\ but that is not possible, as the 
Prakrit form aryaka would be ariyaka or ayyaka, and 
not araka. So it is better, as D. B. Bhandarkar suggests, 
to read the above line as : ‘ rafio Gotamiputa-aaaraka-siri- 
Yafla-Satakanisa,’ Martova corresponding to ksaara of the 
coins.^“ It may be marked that other inscriptions of the 
time substitute ‘ svamin ’ for ‘ ksaara,’ this again point- 
ing to the conclusion that ‘Ksaharata’ really denoted 
some dignity. 

Sata. 

The China inscription of Yajna is dated in his 27th 
regnal year; so his reign came to an end in c A.D. 200. 
His successor was Sata of the Kanheri inscriptions.^^ 
Some coins of the Chanda district belonging to Sri 
Satakarni may be conjecturally attributed to him, for 
‘ the types and fabrics of the coins are closely connected 
with those of Sri Yajfia Satakarni.^® One of his inscrip- 
tions is dated in the eighth year of his reign. As he 

No. 1340. 

9 Z7, Yol. I, p. 96. 

“ 1913-14, pp. 213 f. 

Lut, Nos. 1001-2. D. B. Bhaadarkar assures us {I A, 1918, 
p. 155) that the inscriptions read Siri-Sata, and not Saksena or 
Simsena, as proposed by B. (1. Bhandarkar and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji (.SHD, p. 3.7; JBBRAS, Yol. XII, pp. 407 f.). 

^12 Cat., pp. 43 f. 
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and ali bis predecessors held western India uninterruptedly, 
the Abhira occupation of that region must have taken 
place after him. 

In Chanda district, a coin of one Krsna Satakarni 
has been found.^^ But we have no indication of his rela- 
tionship with the m.ain line of the Satavahanas,’ nor with 
Rudra Satakarni, whose coin, though found in the Kistna 
district, ‘ seems to be of a metal that is characteristic of 
the coins of the Chanda district.’^'' • 

Kolhapur Coins. 

With the kings of the Andhra region and of Banawasi 
we are not concerned. Of other kings who require a 
notice here are those known from the Kolhapur coins, 
Vasisthiputra Vilivayakura, Mathariputra Sivalakura 
and Gautamiputra Vilivayakura. Attempts are often 
made to identify them with this or that Satavahana 
prince^® ; and R. .G. Bhandarkar held that the latter por- 
tions of the names represent the viceroys of the respective 
Satavahana emperors holding the former metronymics.^® 
But common metronymics prove nothing, and any such 
identifications [must be rejected.^’’ It may, however, be 
suggested that these three princes were Maharathi chiefs, 
or at any rate conneoted with them,. The ending of their 
names, -hura, may be some sort of title*® identical with 


*3 Ibid., p. 48. 

p. 46 n. 

Indraji, JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 308; Coi., pp. sxxix f, 
Ixxxvii: f. : 

16 EHD, p. 35. 

I’D. E. Btandarkar, JBBRAS, Vol. XXIII, pp. 61 f; 74, 
1920, pp. 33 f ; AHD, p. 45. 

i^Jayaswal suggests that it is the Tamil word for prince ’, 
,/B072,S, 1930, p. 267 n. . , , 

0 ' . ’ 
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-kala of the Karwar coins and Cutukalananda and 
Mnlananda oif those coins were certainly connected with 
Kalalaya Maharathi of the Chitaldrng coins.^® It appears 
that the southern districts of the Bombay Presidency and 
the north-western portion of Mysore formed the zone of 
the MahSrathrs ,and their allies. Be that as it may, 
either the first or the last king of the Kolhapur coins 
was seen by Ptolemy to be ruling at Hippokouros.® 


19 Cab., pp. xxi f, Ixxxii f, 5f, 57f. 

20 McCrindle, Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, pp. 

175 f. 

", ■ . 
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THE DATE OF THE EARLY SaTAVASANAS 
Paljeogeaphy- 

The date of the rise of the Satavahanas depends to a 
very large extent on the dates that we assign to the Nana- 
ghat and Nasik inscriptions- Biihler, who is more often 
than not quoted in this connection regarded, the Nanaghat 
inscriptions as ‘ a little but not much later than Asoka’s 
and Dasaratha’s edicts,’^ and the Nasik inscription of 
Krsna as belonging to ‘ the times of the last Mauryas or 
the earliest Sungasi, in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.C.’® But we must not forget that he also dated the 
Nanaghat inscriptions only a hundred years earlier than 
those of Gautamiputra Satakarni^ whom he believed to 
have lived in the first century B.C. With the shifting 
of the date of Gautamiputra to the second century A. D., 
the scriptal development which Biihler thought to have 
taken place in about 200 years has now to be distributed 
for a much longer period of about 400 years. Biihler 
therefore can only be taken to mean that the Nanaghat 
and Nasik inscriptions stand half-way between the third 
century B. C. and the second century A. D. and are thus 
to be placed in the first century B.C.® It is much to be 
regretted that the views of the eminent epigraphist have 
been so often misrepresented by part-quotation. 

This is in entire accordance with the results that 
R. P Chanda arrived at after a careful survey of the 
palaeography of this age. According to him, the Nana- 
ghat inscription of Nayanika is to be placed after the 


1 ASWI, Yol. V, p. 71. 
^Ihid., Vol. IV, p. 98. 

3 ihid., Vol. V, pp. 65, 
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Besuagar inscription of Bhagavata., i.e., about the begin- 
ning of the first century B.C/' According to Marshall, an 
ascription of an earlier date than the first century B.C. 
to the southern gateway of the Sanchi stupa (on which 
Satakarni’s name occurs) conflicts not only witk what is 
now known of the history of eastern Malwa (which in the 
secxind Qentury B.C. was ruled by the Suhgas and not by 
the An^ras), but with the history also of early Indian 
plastic art which has recently been established on a much 
firmer basis.® 

Archaeological evidence thus points to the first century 
B.C. as the date of the rise of the Satavahanas. It is im- 
possible to be more accurate, as palaeography can only fis; 
a latitude of time covering a century. The difficulty is 
further increased by the fact that ‘ there being more than 
one style of writing in vogue at one and the same time, 
the chronology of the records of the second Pentury B'.C. 
and thereabouts are not deducible merely from letter- 
forms.’® Above all, as Senart hints, a comparative study 
of the inscriptions is dangerous, as we have no documents 
of sure dates in this period.’ 

Kharavela. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, in line 4 
of which there is a reference to Satakarni, would have 
afforded us a tetra fiAmri regarding Satavahana chronology. 
Jayaswal’s conclusion that Kharavela is to be placed in 
the second century B.C. (which: has been accepted by many 
workers in the field) was( mainly based on the following 
arguments : (1) there is a reference to Bahasatimitra 

( = Pusyamitra) in line 12; (2) there is a mention of Yavana- 
raja Dimita (= Demetrius) in line 8. Other arguments in 


« MASl, Ko. 1, 1919, pp. 14f. 

® Marshall, Guide to Sanc}ii, -p. 13 ; also ASl-AB, 1913-14, p. 3. 
® Jayaswal, JBOBS, 1927, p. 249. 

’ Senart, Les Inscriptiom ^ Piyadasi, Tome Second, p. 462 : 
‘dja verite est qne, tout an mqiiis ponr cette periods, nons manqa- 
ons d’ufle echelle dn developpement paleographiqne gradnee par 
des documents irrecnsables.’^^^^ 
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favouT of this conclusion, such as Kharavela’s living 300 
years after Nanda and 165 years after Candragupta Maurya 
have been given up by Jayaswal himself and need not be 
reconsidered here.® The proposed identity of Bahasati- 
mitra with Pusyamitra is nothing but a wild conjecture. 
The Pabhosa inscription clearly indicates that he was the 
contemporary of Udaka, who was not th« fiftb? Suhga 
king. The mention of Demetrius ^is no less doubtful. 
According; to a recent editor of the inscription, the reading 
is ‘ ingenious but uncertain.’*’ 

PUBANAS. 

The inscription of KJiaravela affords no clue to the 
date of the Satavahanas and itself depends for its date 
on the chronological position of Satakarni._ The Pura- 
nas, more confused in their accounts pf the Andhras than 
of any other dynasty, do not help us in the least. ‘ The 
Vayu, Brahman^, Bhagavata and Visnu all say that 
there were 30 kings, though they do not give 30 names. 
The Vayu MSS. name only 17, 18, 19 and ig' Vayu, which 
is the fullest, names only 25; Brahmanda only 17; 
Bhagavata 23 and Visnu 24 or 22 or 23 in two MSS. 
The Matsya says there were 19 kings, but 3 MSS. (%») 
actually name 30. The total. of individual reign is only 
444| years even if we take the largest periods wherever 
there is a difference, but the whole duration is said to be 
460 years in Matsya, 454 in Vayu, and 456 in Brahmanda, 
Visnu and Bhagavata. 

The statement that the Satavahanas ruled for 460 
years has been taken as a support of the theory that 
the Satavahanas came to power in c. B.C. 220. But the 
Puranic list seems to combine all the branches of the 
Satavahana family, for names like Kuntala Satakarni 


8 JBORS, 1917, pp. 425f ; 1918, pp. 864f ; 1927, pp. 221f ; 1928, 
pp. 150f. B. D. Banerji agreed with Jayaswal, ZfeiiZ., 1917, pp. 486f ; 
History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 59f; El, Vol. XX, pp. 71f. 

8 Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions of Udayagiri and KhandcS 
giri Caves, p. 18. ' 

10 Z>ZA, pp. 36f. 
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and Cakora Satakarni tell their own tale.^^ From various 
inscriptions we know that princes of more than one 
dynasty bore the name Satakarnid^ This makes it high- 
ly probable that the longer list of the_Puranas includes 
some of the branch lines of the Satayahana family, or, 
more correctly., :some other kings bearing the title Sata- 
karni. " 

We have seen Above that Skandastambhi and Sata- 
karni II (i.e., Svati or , Saktikumara, the fifth and sixth 
kings) were the sons of Satakarni I. There is no possibi- 
lity of Purnotsahga, the fourth king, coming in betw^n 
Satakarni and Skanda ; his existence in the main line 
thus becomes doubtful. The tenth and eleventh kings 
have been called Svati and Skandasvati. It may be sus- 
pected that they are the same as the fifth and sixth kings. 
Thus repetition and duplication also might have played 
a part in the prolonging of the Puranic list. The statement 
that there were thirty kings who reigned for 460 years 
cannot therefore be accepted without some corroborative 
evidence. The shorter list seems to indicate the correct 
number, but in that too there may be some false 
names. 


Legends. 

Everything up till now points to the first century 
B.C. as the date of the Satavahana power. And we have 
a striking confirmation froia the legends. We have seen 
above that Jaina tradition makes Saktikumara a son of 
Satavahana. As Sakti was the son of Satakarni I (as 
the Nanaghat inscription indicates), Satakarni turns out 
to be the Satavahana far mcellence of the legends. Of 
course, as Jooobi points out, we have in the Satavahana 
of the traditions the remembrance of more kings than one, 


^ y The commentator of Vatsyayana explains Kuntala Sata- 
harni as: ‘ Kuntala-visaye .jatatvat tat-samakhyah {Kamasutra, 
^ed. Nirnayasagara Press, 

i^Cf. List, Nos. 1186, 1195, etc.; Cat., Coin No. 233; also' pp. 
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mixed up with popular imagination But I believe that 
the leigends can be explained if we refer most of them to 
Satakarni I and others to Gautamiputra Satakarni. The 
Amntisundankathdsa/ra, it has been said before, makes 
Sudraka a contemporary of Sakti. The Catunoimsati- 
'pfahandha of Raj a^ekhara brings Satavahana and Sudra- 
ka into intimate relationship. In the E^vycmlmdmsd, 
another work of R'aja^ekhara, we have the remarkable, 
synchronism of Vasudeva (KaUva), Satavahana (Satakarni 
I), Sudraka and Sahasahka (Vikramiaditya).!^ This fixes 
the date of Sudraka and Satakarni. We have 
another catching statement in the Skanda Purma 
(Kumarikakhandaj that Sudraka preceded Vikramaditya 
by 27 years.^^ It has been mentioned before that the 
Kalpapradlfa of Jinaprabhasuri refers to an encounter 
between Vikramaditya and Satavahana. Thus we have 
a remarkable consensus in legends about the contempora- 
neity of Vikramaditya, Sudraka and Satakarni-Sata- 
vahana. 

Jayaswal. 

Tradition has sometimes confused between Gautami- 
putra and VikramMitya for the obvious reason that both 
were Sakaris. Jayaswal identifies 'the two and places 
them in c. B.C. 57.“ But we have not the slightest evi- 
dence of Vikramaditya being a Satavahana or of 
Gautamiputra bearing the title Vikramaditya. Jaya- 
swal’s chronology is untenable for many other reasons. 
He follows the datum of Jinasena in preference to that 
of the PaUdvalis. Jinasena may be earlier, but certainly 
not more reliable, for he makes Gardabhilla live 142 years 
before Vikrama, li.e., in B.C. 199, an absurdity on the 

ZDMG, 34ster Band, p. 257 : ‘ Es ist eben in dem Vikrama- 
ditya und dem Salavabana der Sage der Erinuerung mebrerer 
Kcinige, wohl nicbt obne mytbologischeu Zusatz vereinigt.’ 

Kavyamlma/ihsa, ed. Gaikwar Oriental Series, p. 55. Saha- 
saiika was the surname of Vikramaditya, Kss, cxx, 39, 51, etc. 

15 Wilfred, Asiatic IieHearches, 'No\. IX, p. 118. \ 

JBORS, mo, pp. 227t : 

• E; > 
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very face of it. Jayaswal’s attempts to reconcile this 
with the known hisfory of the period are not at all con- 
vincing. His identification of Naravahana -with Naha- 
pana must be rejected. Besides the main thesis of his 
paper, there are many other points which cannot be 
maintained. In the KatMsatitsagara there is nothing to 
show that the king of Kalihga was the overlord of 
Ekakikes'arin, the Bhilla chief, whose daughter Vikrama- 
ditya married. Be^des it is impossible that Susarman, 
the last Kianva king, was a prisoner in the Satavahaua 
court of Pratisthana.' He has been distinctly called the 
king of Pratisthana in the Kathamritmgara; his female 
establishment is referred to, and in old age he bequeaths 
the throne of Pratisthana to his daughter’s son.^’ As 
there is no evidence of his working under Satavahana 
tutelage, he must be regarded as a legendary king, 
different from, the Kaiiva king of that name. 

Barua. 

Raychaudhuri seems to suggest that Simuka himself 
defeated the last Kanva in B.G. 28 .^* Yet he believes 
somewhat contradictorily that Kharavela, the contem- 
porary of the third Satavahana, lived in the first century 
B.C.^'' Following the Puranas to the letter, Barua places 
the third Satavahana in the first century A.D.® But 
the Puranic tradition seems _to have grown out of the 
misunderstanding that the ‘ Andhras ’ were a Magadhan 
power, and could only have come into existence after the 
founder of their dynasty had destroyed the last Kanva. 
It is to be marked that even in the time of Simuka’s son, 
Satakarni, the Satavahana kings were only Daksina- 
pathadhipatis,®' which indicates that they had not yet 
destroyed the Kanvas. 


vii, 58f, 80, 98, 108, etc. 

« PHAI, pp. 257f. 

13 Ibid., pp. 237£, 258f. 

^ Barua, op. cit., p. 283. 

21 lAst, No. 1112. My attention to this fact was drawn by Dr. 
H. C. Eaychaudhuii in an obliging letter, dated March 13, '1932. 
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Bhandarkar. 

R. G . Bhandarkar believed that there were two seats 
of the Satavahana empire, the imperial one at Dhana- 
kataka and the junioi one at Pratisthana. The emperor 
ruled at Dhanakataka and the prince at Pratisthana; on 
the death of the emperor, the prince^ would transfer him- 
self to Dhanakataka.^ This does not seefe possible, as 
the association of the Satava.hana« with the Andhra 
country is .met with 'only in fhe case of the last kings of 
the line. He sought to strengthen his conclusion by 
reading ‘ Dhanakatasvamin ’ in Nasik inscription No. 4 
and making it an adjective to Gautamiputra Satakarni. As 
we shall see later on, that is a wrong reading. The theory 
of the conjoint rule of the Satavahanas is, therefore, 
untenable. 

Chattopadhyaya. 

K. P. Chattopadhyaya believes that among the Sata- 
vahanas, the succession was matriarchal, the throne pass- 
ing on to the sister’s son and not to the son of the last 
king. This brodght into being two Satavahana lines ; in 
the main line, the successor was the sister’s son ; in the 
branch' one, the successor was the son,®^ The theo.ry has 
been brought out brilliantly, but, I am afraid, on an in- 
sufficient datum. He bases his arguments on the fact 
that the Vuy%i wlA omit the name of Pulu- 

mavi after Gautamiputra Satakarni, and mention 
Gautamiputra Yajna instead. It cannot be maintained 
that the two Gautamiputras were brothers, for in that 
case they would have been mentioned as such, as in the 
case of Simuka andiK.rsna.' To elucidate the nature of 
the succession, therefore, we have to look for a very near 
relative (close enough to displace a son) other than a 
brother, and who could yet be a Gautamiputra; and 
Chattopadhyaya finds all these conditions satisfied in a 


^EHD, pp. 32f; 1). R. Bhandarkar, 7.4, 1918, p. 152. ^ 

23 JASB, Vol. XXIII, N. pp. 5m 
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Sister’s son. But the omission of Pulumavi after Gau- 
tamlputra Satakarni in some Puranas need not indicate 
anything else hut another case of the Puranic sin of omis- 
sion and commission. Nor is it a fact that the Puranas 
always mention the relationship when the successor is a 
brother; the case of Skandastarobhi and Satakarni II 
clearly disproves any such assumption. 



APPENDIX B 


THE DATE OF NAHAPANA AND CONNECTED PROBLEMS 

Date of Nahapana. * • 

It has been assumed above that the Baka era owed its 
origin to the family of Nahapana and that therefore the 
dates of his inscriptions are to be referred to that era. 
I believe no other era serves oui purpose for the following 
reasons ; 

(1) The Jaina tradition of the Pattmalis and the 
Kdlakacdi'yakathdnaka says that Malwa was held by 
Vikramaditya and his successors for 135 years, i.e., till 
A.D. 78. There is no room therefore for the long rule 
of the family of Nahapana before that date. 

(2) Another Jaina work says that Nahapana was 
defeated by a Satavahana prince.^ This Satavahana 
could only have been Gautamiputra, who is known to have 
uprooted the family of the Ksaharata. Gautamiputra’s 
date cannot be in the first century A.D. , as his son was 
defeated by Eudradaman. 

(3) The coins of Nahapana are closely connected with 
those of Castana,^ one of whose known dates is A.D. 130. 
It is not possible to separate them by any great length of 
time. 

(4) The evidence of the Jogalthembi (Nasik) hoard of 
coins clearly points to the fact that Gautamiputra defeat- 
ed Nahapana, and there is no room for any other king 
to come in. 

(5) In the Nasik inscription No. 4, Gautamiputra 
refers to a field ‘ which waiVenJoyed up to this time by 
Bsabhadatta,’ the son-in-law of Nahapana. 


% 


1 JBORS, 1930, pp. 290f. 

2 H. R. Scott, JBBBAS, f xill, p. 230n. 
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(6) In the Nasik inscription No. 12 of Rsabhadatta, 
there is a reference to Kusana icoins which is only pos- 
sible if Nahapaina be regarded as a satrap of the Knsanas. 

The objections against these arguments^ may be thus 
summarized: 

(1) Scott points out that on the coins of the 
Jogalthembi hoard /jhe portraits of the king are so 
different that they cannot possibly represent one king. 
We have therefore to look into the possibility of the coins 
belonging ‘ to not one king, but a series of kings, sons 
and grandsons perhaps of Nahapana, who retained on 
their coins the name of their great ancestors as a title of 
honour, and for some strange reason caused their features 
to be portrayed on their coins, whilst refusing to record 
tllieir personal name.’ This is supported by the fact that 
the coins show that they must have been in circulation for 
a pretty long time before being restruck by Gautamiputra.'' 
Gautamiputra therefore defeated one of the successors of 
Nahapana, and not Nahapana himself. 

(2) The characters of the inscriptions of Nahapana 
are earlier than those of inscriptions of Sodasa, who 
Jived in the first century A. D. Besides it is natural that 
Nahapana should live in the same time as the other 
Ksaharatas of northern India. 

(3) The difference in the script of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions of Nahapana and of the Junagadh inscription of 
Budradaman is considerable and a period of less than 
hundred years is not suffi'cient to explain the difference. 

(4) Comparative philology shows that while all the 
inscriptions of Nahapana are in Prakrit, the inscription 
of Budradaman is jn Sanskrit; bo that the first set must 
be much earlier than the latter. 


3 E. D. Banerji, I A, 190S, p. 43 ; /ZeiS, 1917, pp. 273f ; 1925, 
If; K. A. Mlakanthasastri, 1926, pp. 643f; AHD, pp. 24f, 

3<i; V. S. BakWe, JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, N. S., pp. 66f; H. C. 
Giiosh, MQ, 1930, 747f; 1931, Il7f, etc. 

. i JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, pp. 237 and 240. 
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(5) It is highly improbable that a family of gover- 
nors should establish an era. 

(6) Senart has translated Nasik inscription No. 4 in 
a different way, so that it is no longer possible to main- 
tain that Rsabhadatta was enjoying the field, when it was 
occupied by Gautamiputra. 

(7) If we refer the inscriptions of N^hapaffa to the 
Saka era, we have to crowd the, following six events 
within six years A.D. 124 (the last known date of Naha- 
pana) and A.D. 130 (the date of the Andhau inscriptions : 
(i) the end of Nahapana’s rule, (ii) the destruction of the 
Ksaharatas, (iii) the accession of Castana as Ksatrapa, 
bis accession as Mahaksatrapa, and his reign as Maha- 
ksatrapa, (iv) the accession of Jayadaman as Ksatrapa, his 
reign as Ksatrapa and perhaps also his reign as Maha- 
ksatrapa, (v) the accession of Rudrad^man and the begin- 
ning of his reign. 

(8) ; After the defeat of the Ksaharatas Gautami- 
putra held Nasik for at least six years, Pulumavi for at 
least 22 years, and Yajna for 16 years (Kanheri inscrip- 
tion), so that Aparanta (which included the Nasik region) 
was under the uninterrupted rule of the Satavahanas at 
least for 44 years after Gautamiputra’s defeat of Naha- 
pana, a. e., 'till AID. 168, if Nahapana’s inscriptions are 
referred to the Saka era. But in the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion we find Rudradaman in possession of Aparanta in 
A.D. 150., Thus we arrive at a conflict of territories 
which can only he removed by referring the inscriptions 
of Nahapana to an earlier era than the Saka era. 

Thus, according to these scholars, the inscriptions of 
Nahapana ought to be referred to the Vikrama era or the 
so-called era of Azes. R. D. Banerji more cautiously 
observes ; ‘ The dates of dated Kharosthi inscriptions are 

to be referred to more than two eras. One of them may 
have been used by NahapHna.’ Let us individually 
examine these arguments. 

(1) No doubt the coins of the Jogalthembi hoard 
exhibit different portraits, but that does not justify tiBe 
multiplication of kings witH the *same name. The coins 
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of Heliokles bear two different effigies,® and D. R. Bhan- 
darkar tells us that every ruler of the Sarvania hoard 
of Ksatrapa coins is represented by two or three 
portraits.® The suggestion that the_ Jogalthembi hoard 
contains coins of more than one king cannot be main- 
tained, unless ‘ the strange reason ’ which prevented the 
supposed, descendants of Nahapana from engraving their 
own names cah be guessed out. Scott himself does not 
seriously 'believe in it, for right in the way of ,any such 
theory lies the stubborn fact that almost all, if not quite 
all of the various types of Nahapana’s coins are found 
among the coins which were counter-stamj^d by Naha- 
pana’s conqueror Satakarni. . . The fact is unquestion- 
able that among the coins stamped by Satakarni are 
specimens^ of practically all the various types found 
among the coins that are not counter-stamped.’ Naha- 
paua therefore jmust be regarded as the name of one in- 
dividual, not of a series of kings,. The fact is that 
Nahapana, like Kujula Kadpkises, struck coins in imita- 
tion of Roman coins,. Indeed so exhct is the copy that 
the figures might easily be mistaken for Roman coins, 
especially those of Alexandria, bearing Greek legends.’ 

The fact that the cpins iWere for a long time in cir- 
culation before being restruck proves nothing. According 
to Scott, a period of twenty years would suffice to explain 
the iwear and tear of the coins. We may easily believe 
that they were struck by Nahapana in the early part of 
his reign. No dated coin of Nahapana has yet been dis- 
covered to nullify this supp^tion. 

(2) Bauer ji elsewhere complains of the unhealthy 
practice of drawing conclusions from a ‘ comparison of 
northern inscriptions with those of the country to the 
south of the Narmada and the Vindhyas. Pafeographi- 
cal examination is not possible with inscriptions lying 


5 Gardner, _ Catalogue of Coins of Greek and Scythian Kings, 
pp. xxisf ; Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 13. 

^ 6 ASl-AR, 1913-14, p. 239, 

JRAS, 1908, pp. 565f. 
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more ;than a thousand miles apart.’® It is highly un- 
desirable to compare the Taxila and Mathura inscriptions 
with the southern inscriptions of Nahapana and to deduce 
conclusions therefrom. 

(3) According to Banerji’s own examination of the 
letters in Nahapana’s inscriptions and that of Eudra- 
daman, a, a, i, e, ga, gM, ca, ja, ta, tha and some other 
letters are exactly the same or only slightly different. 
Some besides do not occur in this or*that inscription. Of 
the rest, I believe there is nothing that cannot be due to 
the personal characteristics of the engravers, nothing that 
can warrant the statement tha,t ‘ the difference between 
the two sets of epigraphs is considerable and cannot be 
less than a century.’ 

(4) This point is not worth serious consideration. 
Pushed to its logical conclusion, it will end in proving 
that even the latest Satavahanas! whose inscriptions are in 
Prakrit were earlier than RudradSman, or even Pusya- 
mitra Suhga whose Ayodhya ' inscription is in Sanskrit.® 
In this connection it may be mentioned that according to 
Sylvain Levi the Ksatrapas were patrons of Sanskrit as 
opposed to Prakrit, and ‘ played a decisive role in the 
final constitution of Sanskrit literature. ... In wresting 
from the schools and liturgy; of the Brahmanas their mys- 
terious language, they raised against the confused variety 
of local Prakrits an adversary which alone was capable of 
triumphing over it.’“ 

(5) It is not necessary to believe that Bhumaka es- 
tablished his era as if by a public proclamation. The 
Saka era, like most other eras of the world, grew out of 
the popular habit of dating events from a particular 
epoch“ ; and the Saka conquest of UJjayini after 135 


8 R. D. Banerji, Palceogmphy of the Hathigumpha and the 
Nanaghat InscripUons, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XI, No. 3, 1930, p. 144. 

8 31, Vol. XX, pp. 54f. 

10 74, 1904, p. 174. . ^ 

11 Cf. Allan, Catalogue of Goins' of the Ouptg, Dynasties, 

p. XE. -i;-' . 

F. 28 , 
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years was an event sufficiently important to form an 
epoch. 

(6) The passage that refers to R^bhadatta is : 
‘ game Aparakakhadiye ya khetam ajakalikiyam Usabha- 
datena bhutam.’ According to Biihler, ajaMlikiyam 
means ‘ hitherto,’ standing for Sanskrit adyakdlikam.^^ 
Senart rejects ■^this, because ‘ it would be really an odd 
way of speaking. It is besides necessary that the object 
of the gift should be precisely stated, the more so because 
if 5?Rbk&datta bad laid .hand on a possession in these 
parts, it is hardly to be believed that it would not have 
extended over more than one field!. I am therefore inclin- 
ed to think that Ajakalikiya is the name of a place, 
whatever may be its exact etymology.’^® 

Senart’s translation, though the latest, need not neces- 
sarily be the final.. So far as I am aware, it is not a 
usual practice in such inscriptions (to call by name the 
field given away. To a field specified by name, 'ft is mani- 
festly unnecessary to add ‘ enjoyed by Ilsabhadatta.’ It 
is to be observed that the Nasik inscription No. 5, which 
concerns itself with the same field, the phrase is signi- 
ficantly omitted. One would naturally expect the word 
here too, had it really been the name of the field. Biihler’s 
translation seems, therefore, to be more natural. Even 
if it be rejected, the fact remains that the field was in 
the possession of Rsabhadatta when Gautamiputra occu- 
pied it; for €here is no point in his referring to the fact 
had it been a century old. 

m As we have seen ab<^, there is no crowding of 
events within six years; only, fortunately we know a bit, 
more of this period than is usually the case in the early 
centuries of Indian history — a fact that can hardly be a 
matter of complaint. Banerji presupposes (1) that the 
ends of NahapSna and the Ksaharatas did not coincide; 
(2) that Castiana’s accession could have taken place only 
after the destruction of the Ksaharatas; (3) that Jaya- 

d/STF7, Vol. V, p. Kte ;;}|odraji, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 
Xvl, i>. .660. V 
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daman ruled sefarateiy as a Ksatrapa, and possibly as a 
Mahaksatrapa of whicb' fact we have not the least^ evi- 
dence; and (4V that' by A.D. 130, the date of the Andhau 
inscriptions, Eiudradaraan’s career of conquest was finish- 
ed. None of these assumptions is tenable. To deal with 
them in short, Nahapana being' the last Ksaharata, his 
family was destroyed with him; Oastana wight have been 
ruling in Cutch and Sind when N^hapaua held central 
and western India ; Jayadaman died before his father 
while still a. Ksatrapa. in which capacitv he was asso- 
ciated with Castana’s government ; and finallv the Andhau 
ins,cripf,ions testifv to the Ksa-trana. occunation nf nnteh 
only, and not of the whole of central and western India. 
As we shall see nresently, it is impossible to interpret the 
Andhau inscrmtionst otherwise. 

(8) It has been argued that Rudradaman who occu- 
pied Aparaiita Could not but have taken Nasik on his 
way. H. C. Ghosh further holds that the Nasik region 
was included in Aparanta. This launches us on a detail- 
ed consideration of the limits of Aparanta. According 
to Cunningham, it was actually in the west of India and 
did not extend geographically to the south of the Nar- 
mada, because some coins bearing the legend apaldtasa 
mdhSr^ajasa have been f<^d in Bajputana and at 
Mathura This view S utterly unacceptable and 
apaldta should be taken to represent some other word 
than a'pafadta. Kalidasa strictly restricts the term to the 
strip of land between the Western Ghats and the Arabian 
Sea.‘^ Varabamihira distinguishes between Nasikya in 
the southern division of India and A^paranta in the 
western.^ But there are some distinct evidences to the 
mntrary. Ptolemy’s Ariake which represents ‘ Aparanta’ 
includesi some inland country.^’ According to the Mar- 
T<,aiideya Pui^dna, Aparanta included Tosala, Kosala, 
NSsikya, Uttaranarmada, BIjIrukaccha, Maheya, Saras- 


Coins of Ancieint Jndiib, pp. lOSf. 

Ragh/wvarhSa, iv, 53f. , • ^ 

1® BrTtMsdmhita, xiv, 13 20. 

1’ McOrindle, Ancimt Indi^^ Descnbed by Ptolemy, ppi. iVsf. 
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yata, Kasmira ( !), Surastra, Avantya and Arbuda.^® In 
this all-embracinig sense, however, it is never used. The 
Vu^u Parana excludes Nasikya, Raccha and Surastra 
from Aparanta and groups, them separately.^® The 
h1i4r^ata says that Arjuna visatediall the holy places in 
Aparanta and tlhen went to Prabhatea in Guirat“ ; the two 
were thelefore*'distinct. Similarly, the Nasik inscription 
No 2 (1. 2) and the ,Junagadh inscription of Rudrad'a- 
man make separate mention of Surastra and Aparanta ; 
it is evident therefore that they do not use the term 
Aparanta in the sense that is given in the Marlcandeya 
which H. C. Ghosh invokes to prove his point®* 
Raidradaman’s occupation of Nasik is therefore a doubt- 
ful fact. 

Even if tlie contrary is uroved. we are not faced with 
any conflict of territory between the Satavahanas and 
Budrada.man. Eor we ought not to miss the definite 
statement of the Junagadh inscriDtion that the defeated 
Satakarni was not uprooted : in other tvords. Rudradaman 
re-instated his son-in-law on the throne, and returned to 
him his original possessions., This explains whv we find 
an uninterrupted rule of the Satavahanas at Nasik 'and in 
Konkan. 

.Saka'Era. , 

Thus, there being no strong argument against refer- 
ring the inscriptions of Nahapana, we ha,ve now to establish 
that the era owed its origin ,tO Bhumaka. Eour kings at 
present claim to be the originator of the era, Wima Kad- 
phises, Kaniska, Castana and Bhumaka.- Let us briefly 
examine their claims one by one. 

Wima Kad/phisea. — ^According to Sten Konow, the 
TJm, Han-s'hu states that Yen-kao-chen (Kadphises II) 
agam conquered T’ien-chu (the Indus country), and ‘ we 


18 Marhandeya Purana, ed. Yenkate^vara. Press, liv, 51f. 
^^Vayu Pw&na, ed. Anancfedrama, xlv, 12&f. 

^ Mhh&hTiarata, ed. Krishna Sastri, I, coxviii, If, 

, ^ IHQ, 1930, p. 752, 
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get the impreission that his conquest is described as re- 
conquest. The Kalakdmryakathmaka too speaks of a 
second Saka conquest in A.'l). 78. Both these works seem 
to speak of the same incident. Wima Kadphises there- 
fore is to be placed in A.D. 78, and he turns out to be the 
originator of the Saka era..®® To this line of argument 
there is one objection : the Jaina work speaks of *the Saka 
conquest of Malwa. and the Hoii Ify,n-shu of the Indus 
country. A conclusion basedl on a combination of Indian 
and Chinese traditions relating to two distinct incidents 
is not decisive. A strong aar^roent against the supposi- 
tion that Kadphises II was the originator of the era is 
hhat he never dates, his inscriptions in that era. His 
reign might have begun about this time, but that is a 
different question. 

Kaniska. — The common view that Kaniska was the 
founder of the Saka era receives a rude shock from the 
Khalatse inscription of the year 187 (c. A.D. 103) which 
mentions Wima Kadphises as rulinaf.®^ From his connec- 
tion with Hermeus we know that Kujula Kadphises was 
reigning in c. A.D. 50. Assuming that he 'died that very 
year, and leaving 20 years which elapsed between Kad- 
phises II and Kaniska, according to the Taxila stratifica- 
tion, we find only a period of eight years for the reign of 
Kadphises II, a peirioid that is certainly too short for an 
emperor with wide conquests. In all probability Kanis- 
ka’s reign should fall in the first half of the second cen- 
tury A.D., thougdi. it must be admitted that the date A.D. 
128 is purely tentative.®'* 

'Castand does not seem to have been the originator of 
the era, as ^supposed by Cunningham,®® for he lived right 
up to c. A.D. 135 or 140. Such a reign is exceptionally 

22 0/7, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. IxTiif. 

23 im.. No. XXIX. 

24 Ston Konow does not now seem to lay emphasis on. the 
astronomical calculations of Van Wijli, according to which the era 
of Kaniska began in A. I). 79, 117 or 134 (AcIm Onentalia, 1926, 
pp. 79f). 

[P.S. Sten Konow has now radically changed his, views \)n 
Saka and Kusana, chronology, /jBAN,*1932, pp. 949 f.] 

25 Nurmsmatic Chrowicles, jfeSS, p. 233, etc. , 
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long, and can only be regarded as a fact only if some 
corrolxyrative evidence is forthcoming. 

All other possibilities being thus barred out, I have 
no hesitation in ascribing the v5aka era to Bhumaka. 
That the era belonged to central India is evident from 
the fact that the earliest genuine mention of the era in 
northern* IndiS is an inscription of A.D. 872,^® while in 
central India and Gvjrat, it can be consistently traced al- 
most from its epoch. 

Al-Beruni states that the Saka era was started after 
the destruction of the Sakas.®’’’ Some other eras have 
shared the same fate: the same writer, for instance, says 
that the Gupta era was started to commemorate the de- 
struction of the Guptas,®® and Ferishta has a similar tradi- 
tion about Vibramaditya,®® The confusion seems to have 
grown out of the. Hindu .habit of dating in expired years. 
Expressions like ‘ Saka-narapater atitasamvatsare ’ could 
easily be misunderstood to mean ‘ in the year after the 
passing away of the Sakas.’ A step further, and we 
come across the tradition that Salivahana (Satavahana) 
was the originator of the Saka era, ,as the Satavahana 
Gautaro.Tputra was responsible for the destruction of the 
Sakas. 

Andhau Inscriptions. 

The assumption that Cabana and Rudradaman ruled 
conjointly is not an expedielicy but a 'prima facie neces- 
sity, it being not possible to derive any other conclusion 
from the Andhau inscriptions. The date-portion of all 
the six inscriptions runs as follows : — 

‘ Rajfio Castanasa Ysamotikaputrasa rajno Rudra- 
damasa varse dvipamca^e 50 2.’ 


seCf. Meet, JRAS, 1910, pp. 818f. 

21 Al-Beruni, tr. Sachau, V®L II, p. 6. 

^ .'p. 7. ■ ':';V 

2® Briggs, Rise of the Mahomeda/n Power in India, Vol. I, 
p. JxxT. 
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Banerji translates this passage ast: ‘In the year 52 
of the rei^ of King Castana, son of Jayadaman, (the 
grandson) of King Castana, son of Ysamotika,.’®® He 
justifies the substitution of the word ‘ grandson ’ by say- 
ing that ‘ the cause bf the absence of any word or phrase 
indicating the relationship between Castana and Rudra- 
daman . . . was due to the ignorance of the people of 
Andhau and does not indicate the joint-rule* of the grand- 
father and the grandson.’ It is strange indeed that the 
people remembered the name of the great-grandfather of 
Rudradaman, but did not know the relationship of Rudra- 
daman with his grandfather. Had the people been really 
ignorant of the fact, they would have omitted the men- 
tion of Ysamotika and Castana. One fails to understand 
why they ^ould have been mentioned at all if their con- 
nection with the (reigning sovereign swas unknown. The 
natural translation of the above passage is : ‘ In the year 
52, of King Castana, son of Ysamotika, of King Rudra- 
daman, son of Jayadaman,’ — ^a rendering of which the 
implication is quite clear. The statement that nobody 
ever thought or tried to prove conjoint rule except Messrs. 
Bhandarkar stands self-refuted, Banerji himself trying 
to prove it in the case of Kaniska and Huviska.®^ Dvai- 
r^jya was known to Hinc^u theory and practice of 
government®^ and the Ksatr J|as had certainly such a 
custom among themselves a^' m clearly shown by the over- 
lapping of dates on Ksatrapa and Mahaksatrapa coins. 
The use of the title ‘ Raj an ’ before Rudradaman indi- 
cates nothing, as all Ksatrapas used the title even when 
ruling under a Mahaksatrapa. 

Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy refers to three kings, Tiastenes (capital at 
Ozene or Ujjayinf), Siro Polemaios (capital at Baithana 

^El, Vol. XVI, pp. 19f; £ 01 *'$' similar translation, see AHD, 
p. 26. ' ft;- 

• 31 1 A, 1908, pp. 60f. 

® For examples, see PHAl, p. S08n ; Barua, Old Brdhv^ 
Inscriptions of Udayagiri and Khar^givi Caves, p. 237 ; Majumdar, 
Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, I, p. llln. 
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or Pratisthana) and Baleokouros (capital at the unidenti- 
fied town Hippokouros).^® There is no doubt that the 
three kings were Cas^na, Vasisthiputra Pulumavi and 
one of the Vilivayakuras of the Kolhapur coins. As 
Senart points out, the terms in which Ptolemy speaks of 
them imply that they belonged to his own time.^^ Accord- 
ing !to the scheme of chronology followed above, Castana 
and Pulumavi might well have been contemporaries 
between the years A-O. 135 and 140. About the date of 
Ptolemy, ‘ all that is known for certain about him is 
that he observed at Alexandria during the reigns of 
Hadrian and Antonins Pius between the years A. D. 127 
and 141 or 151.® There is no reason to place Castana 
and (Pulumavi in the beginning of the second century 
A.D. on the basis of Ptolemy, as Jouvean-Dubrenil nas 
done.® 

Capital OF THE Satavahanas. 

It will be seen above that Ptolemy makes Pratis- 
thana the capital of Pulumavi. Tradition has the same 
thing about the victor of Nahapana (Gautamiputra) as 
well as about the early Satavahanas. Pratisthana 
evidently continued to be the capital of the Satavahanas 
at least up to the time of Pulumavi, and there is no reason 
to think that ;Dhanakataka or Benakataka was the seat of 
Gautamiputra’s government. The basis for this belief is 
the Nasik inscription No. 4, the first line of which reads : 

‘ Senaye vejayamtiye vijayakhandhavara Govadhanasa 
Benakatakasvami Gotamiputo Siri Sadakani anapayati.’ 


® McOrindle, Ancient India as Described bn Ptolemy, pp. 152 
and 175. 

34 Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, Tome Second, p. 452. 
‘L’idee qne laissent naturellement les terms dans lesquels Ptolemee 
enumere ees sonverains, Tiastenes, Siri Polemaios, Baleocuros, est 
qu’il parle de princes de son temps’. Bnhler tkougtt otlierwise, 
dSWI, Vol. V, p. 72; also Majumdar, JASB, 1914, pp. 223f. 

r 35 Eficylopcedia Britemnica, 14tli Ed., s. v. ‘ Ptolemy ’. 

^ 36 aHD, p. 40. 
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According to Senart, wjayamtiye ought to be taken as 
a local name and as alluding |to the town of Vaijayanti 
(Banawasi).^’ But as the Kanara region does not appear 
to hlaye be^ under Ithe sway of Gautamiputira, the word 
should best be taken as an adjective to senaye, ‘ the vic- 
torious army.’ Further, I believe that BeimkatahasvaMi 
should be broken up into BenaTcataka sxiamy the first word 
being in the ablative case, as proposed by Buhler and 
Bhagwanlal Indraji.®* There appears to be an S-mark 
on ka, even in Senart’s estampage; moreover, in this parti- 
cular inscription at least, there is a decent space between 
individual words, e.g., sdttx mjayakhandkavard, Gova- 
dhanasa, svdmi, etc. Snch a space we find after Bend- 
hataka, which therefore must be taken as a word separate 
from This word therefore should be r^arded as a 

title of Gautamiputra Satakarniv Senart objects to this, 
for ‘ when s't^d.min is prefixed as a title, it is placed before 
the king’s name, and not, aa would be the case there, if 
Buhler and Bhagwanlal were right, before his metronymic.’ 
This cannot be regarded as true in all cases, for there 
appears to have been no universal rule governing the posi- 
tion of the word.^® Thus there is no evidence to prove 
that Benakataka or Dhanakataka was ever the capital 
of Gautamiputra Satakarni.i 

In the word Dhmmka0kar-samane^ of the Nasik in- 
scription No. 3, D. R. Bhandarkar again finds a reference 
to ‘ the lord of Dhanakataka.”*® But the word clearly 
stands for Dhanakatakasfamanaih, ‘ the Sramanas of 
Dhanakataka.’ 


Senart, Vol. VIII, p. 72. B. G. Bhandarkar read 
Dhankataka in place of Benakataka {Transcastions of the Second 
Session of the Initemaittional Congress of Orientalists, 1874, p. 323.). 

38 ASWl, Vol. IV, p. 104|j . Bomhog Oazett/eer, Vol. XVI, 
p. 559n. • 

89 Gf. Sanchi inscription of Jivadaman, El, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 232f : ‘ Bhagavatas trida^a-gana-senapater Ajitasenasya Svatuti- 
mahasena-mahateja .... adity^viryseJiivadama ....’* 

40 lA. 1918. D. 152n. 
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PLACE OF YOGA AMONG THE VARIOUS 
SCHOOLS OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

BY 

UMESHA MISHEA, M.A., * 

Allahabad Umversity 

Introductory 

In the hisitory of Indian thought the name of Yoga 
is so very well-known because of its unique importance in 
human life and oonsequently, in the various schools of 
Indian thought as well. Just as it is not only too diffi- 
cult but quite impossible to achieve the highest end of 
human life without the help of Yoga so is, the case with 
the philosophical systems in India. No system can dare 
reach, the ultimate truth or its different phases without it. 
There is a harmonious unity between the development of 
human life and that of the philosophical thought in India. 
In both the cases, it is onl^; through the yogic efforts that 
one can know the Truth aAg with its different phases. 

Everything in the universe has, got some definite aim. 
Accordingly, human life also has got its own aim. This 
aim, for the good of human beings and to facilitate the 
realisation of the solemn nature of the aim itself, has been 
split up into four stages', namely, dharma, arthJa, kama 
and mokm in ascending order. These are known as 
Puru^thas} At every stage a man is required to ob- 
serve the philosophical discipline which is meant to train 
the enquirer into Truth as darefully as possible. Failure 

^ Bhaskara Raya : Setabandha, a Commentary on Yoginibra- 
daya the name given to tbe last three chapters (Yisramas VI-VlII) 
of the Mtyasoda^ikarnava, which fiorms a part of the Yamakesi^ara 
Tantara, pp. ^5. 

mu ' , 
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in this means failure everywhere. There can be no success, 
no achievement of any aim without its strict observance.® 
This very observance is the beginning of Yoga. The 
period of training ends only when the highest Pwfusartha 
is achieved. So is the case with Yoga. Thus an Indian 
Darsana Yoga and ends in Yoga — the true 

realisation of one’s o^^n self ; that is, when the Jinatman 
and the Paramdtman are realised to be one and the same. 

But not everybody is qualified for this sort of train- 
ing. Only those whose adrsta accruing from the merito- 
rious deeds of the past comes to help them out of the 
worldly sufferings are admitted to this training. Thus 
under the influence of such ah he comes to realise 

that the sdmsdra is governed by the law of Karma; accord- 
ing to which whatever a man 'p^rfoTin® or even desires to 
perform remains in some form or other with the Manas 
or the Atman of that man until at the time of the 
fructification of the previous Karma it comes to bear its 
requisite fruit; it is only then exhausted. As the sam- 
sdra is beginningless the law of Karma also has no 
beginning. A man never finds himself free from the 
chains of Karma. These chains keep him bound life after 
life until the final emancipation is realised and that also 
is achieved through those ver^ chains of Karma. 

But as said above, under the influence of his meri- 
torious adrsta he turns to be an enquirer into the ultimate 
nature of Truth. Since then he, in the course of the 
experience of the fruits of the past deeds, finds himself 
facing sufferings which everyone dislikes. He does not 
find happiness anywhere. He finds that even the so-called 
happiness is always mixed up with pain., This leads him 

2 l)r. 'Grangi.natha Jha ; *‘Kainala Lectures ; Tlie Philosophical 
Discipline, pp. 11-99, Calcutta University Publication. 
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^adually to become disgusted with the sammt^i itself. In 
other words, he realises now the true nature of the 
sam. Thereafter he begins to seek after the means of 
getting rid of pain and ite causes, the chief constituents 
of the saihsara. By this time he has passed through some 
of the stages and enters what Bhasl^ra Raya calls 
J ndna-Bhumika? 

But then there is another side of it. We have seen 
that the man . has become disgusted with the samsara sluA 
naturally he does, not like to remain in it and is trying 
to run away from it. But is it possible? Is it right? 
Would it bring to him the desired aim? No, he cannot 
get rid of the law of Karma so very easily and unless it 
is done he cannot free himself from the samsafu, howso- 
ever disgusted he may be. It is the chain of Karma 
which keeps him bound in this samsafa. And the chains 
of Karma can be broken by bhoga alone. Bhoga, on the 
other hand, can be had only when the man is experienc- 
ing both the so-called pleasure and pain living within the 
currents of the sawsara and along with it is also follow- 
ing very strictly the rules laid down for the Yogic training 
and not by flying away from it. The bhoga will bring the 
exhaustion of the Prarabdha-karma and the observance of 
the yogic training will, in course of time, bring about 
the true knowledge whereby the man would be able to 
cut off the accruing of the adfsta for future bhoga-, so 
that, in course of time, the man would become free from 
the chains of Karma and would achieve the highest aim. 
This is the very brief substance of what BaHana in India 
wants to teach. 

No training is possible without the help of the in- 
fallible authority. Such an authority for the orthodox 


'll 


3 Setubandha, pp* 2-5. 
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schools of thought is the alone. Hence, that en- 

quirer into the Truth approaches th.& Smti to know the 
means of the realisation of Atman which is the only truth 
and which alone is the highest aim. The Sruti, which is 
the teacher, teaches him “ Jima dt^astavyaih smta- 

vyo mantavyo nididkydsitavyaica.”'" O you must visua- 
lise the Atman through sravcmi, manana, and nididhyd- 
sana. The first is to be had from the Sruti and it is the 
major premise. The StuH being self -illuminated {sva- 
'prakdSa) would have alone supplied the man with the 
necessary illumination but as a human being the man is 
beset with doubts, malice and wrong notions which stand 
in his way of immediate conviction. In other words, as 
a human being, the man is so much degenerated that he 
has hardly any faith (SradShd) even in the SrUtis now ; 
and without faith immediate conviction is impossible.® 
Hence, the man naturally wants to reason out the truth 
taught by the Smti itself ; so, he indulges himself into 
MuTium It represents the stage of pure speculation. 
But the experience shows that pure speculation can never 
lead to any right conclusion. It is clear from the histo- 
ries of philosophy and science that conclusiona arrived at 
through mere speculation ^e overthrown by counter- 
reasonings of stronger natuHl;; Hence, it is essential to 
verify the conclusions through experiments. This experi- 
mentation is called nididhydsana. It is the highest stage 
of iYoga. It is defined as the restraining of the vrtti of 
cUta.^ In other words, Yo^ may be defined as that 

Brhadaranyakopanisad, 2. 4. 5. 

s (i) ‘ Sraddhavan labhate jnanam/ Bhagavadgita, 4. 39; 

^ (ii) ‘ graddha ca brali]^yi 3 S.ane paramam sadhanam/ 
Samkarayiasya on Brbadar^»ydldpanisad, 2. 1, 1. 

^ Yoga Sutra I, 2. 
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which removes the dirt surrounding the c^ta-, so that, the 
citta m&y become pure and be diverted freely towards the 
realisation of the Atman leading to the realisation of 
its own self. The conclusion thus verified is unalterable. 

The above-described three stages are recognised by 
every orthodox school of Indian thought. ^ No system can 
neglect their inrportance. It is also clear by this very 
recognition that Yoga is the only help for all the orthodox 
schools in India to reach the final stage. It is, there- 
fore, said that ‘ all the iSasiSj'as beginning with the Vedas 
do include Yoga; because, they all aim at nothing but 
Yoga. Just us there are so many conch-shells, stones, 
waters, watery animals and others in the ocean, in the same 
way, there are Yoga and its different aspects in the rest of 
the Sastras and the Vedas. It is very easy to find all pos,- 
sible things in the ocean except jewels which are found 
after a very great trouble. Iii the same manner, in the 
Vedas and in other Sdstms it is quite easy to find out 
topics of general interest and importance but it is very 
difficult to find out the Yoga, that is, the importance of 
Yoga and its place. In the Yoga-Sastra, on the other 
hand, nothing but Yoga and its various aspects are found. 
There is nothing superfluous in it, just as, in the diamond 
mines nothing but diamonds are found. Such a Yoga can 
be had through the grace of the giuru alone.”’ 

Such is the mahimd of Yoga-Sastra. Now an attempt 
is being made here to give a brief history of the place of 
Yoga and its importance in the orthodox schools of 
Indian thought. 


’ Goraksasiddhantasangralift,, JParf’I, p. 21. Princess^ of ' W^es 
Sarasvatlbhavana Text Series, IlSenares Publicatiou. 

F. 25 V 
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A Brief History of the Place of Yoga in the Various 

Schools. 

(i) Nyuya-Vai^esika.—It is a well-known fact that 
Nyaya, in ancient times, used to be called Yogadar^ana® 
or Saivadar^ana while Vai^ika was called Pasupata- 
dar&na.® * It is' due to their being associated with the 
yogie teacher, namely," Siva and Paiupati or l^vara and 
Mahe^vara ; and also due to their yogic nature of teach- 
ings. These two systems hold I^vara or Mahedvara as 
their presiding deity.“ The nature of living and man- 
ners of these Naiyayikas and Vai^esikas are entirely on 
the lines laid down in the Yoga-Sastra for the students of 
Yoga. Thus we are told that these Naiyayikas and Vai- 
^ikas used to carry dcmda (staff) in their hands. Carry- 
ing danda is the outward expression of the subjection of 
cittavrtti. They put on a very small piece of cloth called 
Jcauflna in place of loin-cloth; they used blankets as 
wrappers of their body ; they kept matted locks of hairs 
on their head; they besmeared their body with sacred 
ashes ; they put on sacred threads and carried a vessel of 
water (karnandalu) in their hand. They used to take 
food which had practically no taste; they lived in forest 
under some tree with a sort pf gourd in the hand. They 
lived upon eatable substanceS*^ growing under the earth, 
root® of plants and trees and fruits. They were always 
found busy in showing hospitality. Some lived there 
along with their wives while others lived without their 


8 Viyekavilasa MS. belonging to the Government Sanskrit 
library, Benares; Saddar^anasamuccaya of Eajasekbara Suri, 
p. 1, verse 4. 

®Gunaratna’s commentary ■ on Saddars'anasamuccaya of 
Hajibhadra, p. 61. 

“ Vi£s the last verse of "the Pristapadabhasya. 
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wives” and were regarded aa better than the former. 
They performed the penance called tbe worship of five 
fires (Paflcagnivrata). After reaching the highest stage 
they remained and wandered naked. 

It is further said that in the very early morning 
having performed their morning duties, living Jiesmeared 
their body with ashes and contemplating of ^iva they used 
to approach their preceptor with folded hands and ex- 
press their salutation as “ Om namaik Sivaya ” upon 
which the preceptor also used to rejoin as “ Sivdfa- 
namah.” They worshipped Isvara as their supreme lord 
and who is omniscient and is the master of production 
(Srsti) and destruction (Samhdm). They believed in the 
following eighteen forma of Isvara which axe considered 
to be His The forms are; Nakuli^a-Sosya- 

kausikah, Gargyah, Maitri, Akaurusah, Idanah, Para- 
gargyah, Kapilandah, Manusyakah, Kusikah. Atfih, 
Pingalah, Puspakah, Vrhadaryah, Agastih, Santanah, 
Baiikarah, and Vidyaguruh. 

There used to be four j'follotwing main divisions of 
these people— -Saiva, Pa^jpata, Mahavratadhara, and 
Kalamukha; and several subdivisions of which Bharata, 
Bhaktara, Laihgika, Tapasa and several others are im- 
portant. The Bharatas alone were the worshippers of all the 
sacred places (Tirthas). Ho caste restriction was observ- 
ed in order to be initiated into any of these. The only 
condition was that a man should be a staunch devote of 
Siva.^® 

These are their social religiousi yogic aspectsi. 
Coming to their philosophy we find that beside the 

” Mamismrti, VI, 3. « • * 

Gxinaratna on Sadd^&naaatnuccaya of Haribhadia, 
pp. 47-51. ■ ■..atti'. . • 
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recognition of a particular stage of Yoga- 

in tHeir system they require the help of Yoga in several 
cases. Some of them are being referred to here. Thrs 
they accept the existence of the yogic perception through 
the Yogaja-sannikafsa, meaning the connecting link be- 
tween the„ perceiving sense-organ and the object of percep- 
tion which is supplied by Yoga. When, for instance, a 
mgin sees things which are beyond the reach of human 
sense-organ, the transcendental power acquired by Yoga 
supplies the connecting link and is known by the term 
yogaja-sannikarso. When the yogin is so far advanced 
in his yogic achievements as, to see things distant at 
pleasure, he is known as and when he sees such 

things after an act of concentration of the mind he is 
known as Yunjana, and the sannikarsa as applied to their 
cases are called after them as yukta and yunjana respect- 
ively.‘® They believe in the experience (bhoga) of pleasure 
and pain hjr the assumption of several bodies known as 
although apparently they appear to possess 
the same single body through the cognition: of the previous 
merits' and demerits by the help of the yogic powers.*^ It 
is only through the experience of pleasure and ;pain by 
means of Ka/ymyuha that after the Tatt'vajndna the 
ihoga is exhausted and the final realisation is achieved'.*® 
They also very frankly believe in the Arsajndna or 
PrMihhajnma and classify it along with other forms of 
Vidyd. This is purely a yagjic form oi jndna}^ Similar- 
ly, they talk of Siddhadarsana meaning the perception of 

Bkasaparicclieda, Pratyaksa, Verse 65. 

Tarkabhasa, pp. 154-155. Eeprint from the Pandit. 

IS Commentary on the above bv Vi4vakarman, the Pandit 
Edition. ^ v “ 

1® Padarthadharmasahgraha of Praiastapada, p. 258. Viziana- 
gram Edition. 
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things hidden from our sight or far away from us 
through the influence of certain mcmttas, etc.” Both of 
these are included under the Yogic-Pratyahsa. Besides, 
there are several points to show the im.portance of yoga 
in Nyaya and Vaisesika. 

(m) Pui^a-Mimamsa.-^llhei only schwl wlpoh obvi- 
ously does not appear to recognise the imj^ortance of Yoga 
is the .school of Purva-Mimaihsa. But a close study of 
the system shows that it is not so. In some formi or other 
this school also does' recognise the necessity of Yoga. We 
know that the aim of Piiiwa-Mimamsa is to explain 
Dhdrma}^ And through that the Mimamsakas want to es- 
tablish the eternity and the imipersonality {A'pauinoseyatm) 
of the Vedas or Sabda. And it is also obvious that this 
is the foremost thought which is before the Mimamsakas. 
All the philosophical problems of MSmamsa are support- 
ing the validity of Sabda and consequently, the Vedas. 

Now it may be asked what is the conception of the 
Veda according to Purva-Mimamsal We find Kunmrila 
Bhatta holding that the Vedas ai’e the Divine Eyes 
{Divyacakstcs)P It is, needless to say that such a Veda is 
svaprakdsa. Now this very Divine nature of the Vedas 
is, r^lly speaking, a substitute for the yogic achievements. 
This beihg the fact the system may not speak of the neces- 
sity of yoga but we cannot deny its very existence in the 
system. We find that there are r^ular rules for the 
study of the Vedas more or less on the same line as that 
of the Yoga. 

Vaisesika-Siitra IX, 2-13 along with tke^ Upaskara of 
Sankara Misra. 

^ Siokavartika, p, 4, Verse 11- ^ 

Vide the first benedictorf^ >©rB© of Slokavartika. , 
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{in) SanJchya. — very cloae study of Sankliya. system 
shows that it is a Sichool of thought yrhich is so much neg- 
lected and misunderstood for a pretty long time. It is 
also clear from our studies of Sahkhya and other systems 
that once it was a well-read school of thought, perhaps it 
was because of the belief that “ Nasti SdnKhyasamam 
jitanam ” ; and Obnsequently, every branch of learning in- 
cluding {Kdvya and Sdhitya) freely refers to the topics of 
Sahkhya. The fragmentsi of Sahkhya found here and 
there show that there were several phases of the system 
with minor differences in detail. But no complete work 
is available of these except that which is the [work of 
Isvarakrsna, namely, Sahkhya-Saptati. Even after him 
it appears that the school was very much neglected. This 
soirt of negligehce destroyed the tradition of the school and 
consequently, later writers have experienced difficulties in 
interpreting the Karikas of Isvarakrsna. Not only it is 
due to the loss of the tradition but also due to the different 
nature of the system itself. They thought that the teach- 
ings of the school were on ordinary lines and have ex- 
plained them accordingly. They, most likely, lost sight 
of the subtle nature of the teachings and took help of 
their Pdnditya alone to expi^dn the thought. But we 
should remember that ther^^is something beyond the 
Pdnditya, I mean, the yogic insight, which alone can help 
in the true apprehension of the tattvas of Sankhya. But 
the influence of materialistic advancement has turned 
the trend of mind pf people due to which the clear in- 
sight has become 'im, possible.. In spite of this some who 
had that insight have given the real sense of the thought 
contained in the system. 

» Like the Nyaya-Vaii^^ the social and the religious 
nature of the Sahkhya peeple' is also on the yogic lines. 
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Thus they used to carry either one staff or three staffs 
in their hand ; put on a small piece of cloth (kauplna) 
round their loin; the cloths they used were coloured in 
red ; they kept Bikhd (a handful of long hairs in the centre 
of their head representing the burning of the flames); 
they preserved matted locks of hairs on their head; or 
shaved their head with razor; they ^usedffo sit on deer- 
skin; they took food in the house of Brahmana, Ksattriya, 
and Vai^ya; they lived upon five mouthful quantity of 
food (Paflca-grasa) ; they used to repeat the vmntra hav- 
ing twelve letters; they were loiown as Parihrajakas. 
These people used to address their preceptor uttering the 
words “ nairto ” and the preceptor used 

to rejoin as ‘ ‘ Narayandya namah” Their abode was at 
VdrdnaM (Benares). They * were the followers of the 
Arci-mdrga (the luminous path). It is believed that the 
Sankhyas being very much opposed to had no faith 

in the Karmak&nda-section of the Vedas. They were 
AdhydtmavddinsP^ 

CJoming to the philosophical side we find that the 
system begins with the stage at which the schools of 
Nyaya and Vai^esika stop. That is, the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika finish their treatment of the categories with the 
Paramanus which are not further divisible and hence are 
eternal. They are supersensuous^ The Sahkhya, on the 
other hand, starts with the Paramanus themselves and 
carries its treatment to subtler and subtler tattms. Here 
the Paramanus are no longer indivisible and eternal. 
They are reduced to still sub^er primary elements called 
Tantmtras. Aka^a is also n^i eternal according to the 


19a Gunaratna’s Commentary on Saddarsanasamuecaya of Ha^- 
bhadra Suri, pp. 95-96, Bibl. E#taon.* 
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Sankhya. Kala and Dik have ,gat no separate place in 
the list of its categories. We have said above that the 
Paramanus are supersensuous according to the Nyaya and 
the Vaisesika who represent the commonsense view ; so 
that, tke stages beyond that must be supersensuous. But 
we find that Sankhya holds that all the manifested 
(vyakta) tatt'Das%T(i />bjects of our direct perception 
(Pratyaksa)^" Naturally, by Pratyakm we mean here 
the jogie Pratyaksa; sind this is the only kind of Pratyak- 
m we have got in Sankhya. Thus all these tatPoas are 
yogic tatt'cas. The details of the process of Pratyaksa 
are purely on the yogic linesi Even the minor details, for 
instance, the Tustis, the Saktis and Siddhis are all yogie 
in nature. No topic of Sankhya can be dealt with with- 
out the help of Yoga. The entire pystem is full of yogic 
terms. There is a belief that Sankhya and the proper 
are not two different systems ; but both to- 
gether form one complete system. 

{iv) Having given a brief account of the 

nature of the Sankhya, I now pass on to amsider 
the place of Yoga in the Vedanta schools. The place of 
(Vedanta is far subtler than that of the Sankhya. Vedanta 
begins from the stage at which the Sankhya finishes its 
treatment. The Suddha-Prafcrti of Sankhya is to be 
merged into the Purusa in order to reach the final unity 
and this is done in the Ved'anta.. The purification of the 
tat and tvam and through this the identification of the 
Jivatman with the Paramatman and finally the desired 
realisation of the Atman are all shown in the Vedanta. 


® Gajudapada’^s Bhasyaeoa SMkhya-Saptati, Karika 6, p. 6. 
Benares Edition. 
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To acMeve this highest aim the man must be fully quali- 
fied; and the qualifications required are: 

The man, the inquirer into the nature of truth, should 
have studied the Vedas and the Vedahgas on the lines 
laid down in the Sastras or at least should have a general 
knowledge of all these, should have purged his mvtah- 
hatana. by removing all the sins thnougm the performance 
of daily and occasional rites, should have performed puri- 
ficatory ceremonies, (Prayadcittas), and meditations having 
given up all the Kamya and forbidden acts either of this 
life or those of the previous lives and must be equipped 
with the fourfold namely, the discrimination 

between the eternal and the non-eternal things; detach- 
ment from the desire for the experience of pleasure and 
pain regarding the fruits both of this world and ,of the 
world hereafter; should have attained Bama, Dama, 
Uparati, Titihsa, /SawudAaM and hnd lastly, the 

desire for Moksa.^ After having this much of training 
the roan is admitted to the study of Vedanta'. The details 
of all these show that since the very beginning the man 
has to go through yogic training. Through the help of 
these when the man is fully advanced in his practices and 
has achieved entire control over the citta and has also 
purified it he comes to realise the nature of the Atman. 

We quite understand the value and the place of Yoga 
in Vedanta. Without the yogic training no one is even 
admitted to the teachings of Vedanta. Prom the begin- 
ning to the end we see that the practice of yogic training 
is indispensable. So says Vpeaspati Misra that the know- 
ledge of the Taftva as the faeans of the final realisation 
of the Atman .requires the help of Yoga. The realisation 

21 Sadananda’s Vedantasarj^lt' pp. 6-29. Vanivilasa Press Ed. 
Sankara’s Bhasya on Bralima-^^a, 3. 4. 26. , 

E. 26 ' 
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of the Atman can never be had without the practice of 
the Bahimhga of the Yoga, namely, Yama, Niyama, etc., 
and the Antaranga, namely, Dharaim and the rest.^ 
This is about the Sankara Vedanta. 

As regards all other schools of Vedanta, which do 
not reallji^aim ^ the unity taught by Sankara, we know 
that even they'^can»ot do without the help of Yoga. 
Whatever may be the aim of a school of thought the train- 
ing of the cifita is, most essential. Its purification alone 
leads to the desired end; jand this is possible only through 
the help of yogic practices. So we find Ramanujacarya 
saying that the proper apprehension of the Vidya mean- 
ing the tattvajnoMa, can be had through the means of 
Sama, Dama and others.^ This view holds good with 
Purnaprajiia and even with Bhaskara.®^ The fact is that 
no school of thought can in any way deny the importance 
of Yoga; because, it is the only means of arriving at the 
Truth and every school of thought attempts to realise the 
Truth or its different phases. 

(») I now come to the school of Vya- 

karana the philosophical nature of which is long forgot- 
ten perhaps since the time of the great Yogrc scholar 
Bhartrhari. Although he haj| the Mahabhasya of Patall- 
jali as the basis of his woi’K yet it is in his own work, 
namely, Vakyapadiya, that we really find the true nature 
of the Sastra. This Sastra belongs to the A gam a. school 
of thought.®® There is much in common with the Tantrika 
school and the school of Kashmere Saivaism. According 

Bhamati on Brahma-Sutra, 2. 1. 3. 
gri-Bhasya an Bralxma-Siltra, 3. 4. 26-27. 

^ Vide their Bhasyas on 3i^^t:?6-27, . 

25 Valfyapadiya, 2. 48S alolxg' with the commentary of 
Pu^^araja, 
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to this sdhiool of thought Sahda is the Brahman. This 
Bahdais nothing but the Veda. The pealisation of this 
Babda-Bfahma is possible through Yoga in the form of 
the knowledge of the correctness of the words taught by 
Vyakarana.®® The welhknown form® of Sabda, namely, 
Pard, Pasyantl, Madhyamd and Vaikhard show, its mystic 
nature. Of these, Pard is even b^gjd^he reach of the 
yogins while the next two are only cognised through the 
yogic means.®’ The entire importance of this Sastra is 
given on the correct use of iabda and they hold that it is 
through this alone that the highest aim, namely, Babda- 
Brahma-J Mna can be achieved.®® Wrong use, on the other 
hand, leads to injurious results.® 

Grammarians call the Yoga, which is required to 
realise the luminous Babda, namely, Pasyantl — ^the Sup- 
reme transcendent one and the background of all mani- 
festations of Babda, as Vdgyoga. It is only through this 
particular Yoga that the eternal peace and happine^ are 
achieved.®® We should not ; overlook the fact that the 
Babda-Brahma is identical ^th this PaSyantl. So, it is 
clear that Yoga occupies a very important place in this 
school as well. 

{vi) Jgamas : Bdkta and Baiva.—The Sakta school 
otherwise known as the Tantrika school is entirely a yogic 
system. Babda which is Mantramaya is the Pard Brahma 


26 Punyaraja’s commentary on Vakyapadiya, I. 144. 

27 xjmeslia Mi&lira, Physical Theory of Sound and Its Origin 

in Indian Thonght, Allahabad University Studies, Vol. II, pp. 239- 
246. ^1/. 

28 Paniniya Siksa, Terse bill " 

29 Patanjali’s Mahahhasya, Paspa^anhika, nP- 65-66, Tfirnaya- 
Sagar Press, Bombay Edition — Mahamahopadhyaya P. Sivadatta’s 
Edition. 


89 Vide The Doctrine of 
Annals of the Bhandarkar I: 



>Atibha in Indian Philosophy, The 
“ te, p. 14. 
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here., The entire universe is the manifestation of this 
Sabda.^^ The system believes in all the yogic terms. The 
realisation of the highest entity is through the knowledge 
of all the details of the yogic oakras that is, the Psychic 
centres of manifestation of the aspects of the truth. Its 
teacher c^n be tMt person alone who, beside other qualifica- 
tions, is learned yogic training, without which he 

is not entitled to train othersi.®^ Both in the Mantra sec- 
tion and in the Ptlfa section the line of procedure is al- 
most the same as that of the Yogasastra. 

Coming to the Saiva school of Kashmere which is 
also included under the 3.gama school we find that the 
suprem.e head is Pararoasiva. When He wants to make a 
Llla'H.& splits Himself into Siva and Sakti. The Sakti 
is, \h&J^nasvarupa: The realisation of these 
namely, Siva and Sakti is through the process of Yoga, 
that is, the Sam^adM. It is through Sa, 7 mdM (the high- 
est stage of meditation) alone that one can reach the de- 
sired stage, that is, the unity of Siva and Sakti. The 
hxiowledsQ of the CiUhMism.ru'na is then obtained. The 
man who achieves this is called Paramayogi.®'* These 
schools of Indian thought are purely mystic schools. The 
tattms taught by these are apprehended through super- 
human powers which are not possible without the prac- 
tices of yoga. 

This is, ,in brief, the history of the place of Yoga in 
the schools of Indian thought. It must be noted down that 


Vide the first benedictory verse of Saradatilaka. 

® Saradatilaka, Patala 2, Terse 144. 

^ Eagbava Bbatta’s Commentary on Ibid., p. 60, Benares 
M Pratyabbijnabrdaya of Ksemaraja, Sutra 19, p. 46. 
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the entire effort of Yoga is to make the oitta pure by 
removing the dirt surrounding it. As soon as the im- 
purities are removed from it everything, however subtle 
and distant in time and space it may be, becomes revealed 
to it; so that, nothing remains hidden from its' sight. 
This is known as cittd-suddhi or sattvaiuddhi. , 

According to the yogic thought .^jj^^purities can be 
removed by the inflaming of the Kundalinl-cakm axid the 
opening of the Susuw,7id which bring about the desired 
Jndna>. That is, the rousing of the Kundalim md the 
opening of the Susumna are the chief means of the purifica- 
tion oif citta. The key to this is in the hands' of the teacher 
who through his grace (Krpa) alone can infuse the Mantra 
and niake the pupil get the d^red aim fulfilled. Of course, 
the efforts of the pupil cannot be denied. He has to train 
himself on yogic lines. 



